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 —- Poetry. 
GOOD-NIGHT. 
Shadows have crept into every nook, 
Where the sunbeams sported to-day, 
And the pure moon chased, with her saintly 
look, 
The tumult of toil away. 
The bird has folded his dew-wet wing, 
And gone to his downy nest; 
He awoke with the first light ray to sing, 
So is wearily seeking rest; 
Good-night, sweet bird, good-night. 
How oft in my busy work to-day, 
Ihave thought, dear love, of thee, 
And still, when the day has passed away, 
Thy image comes back to me. 
Ere I seek repose, with bright dreams blest, 
I will pray our dear Lord above, 
To send good spirits to guard thy rest, 
And weave thee bright dreams of love; 
Good-night, my love, good-night. 
MERCIE, 
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THE STREAMLET. 
BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 


It is only the tiniest stream, 
With nothing whatever to do, 
But to creep from its mosses and gleam 
In just a thin ribbon or two, 
Where it spills from the rock and besprinkles 
The flowers ali round it with dew. 
Half way up the hillside it slips 
From darkness into the light, 
Slides over the ledges and drips 
In a basin all bubbling and bright, 
Then once more, in the long meadow-grasses, 
In silence it sinks out of sight. 
So slender, so brief in its course! 
It will never be useful or grand, 
Like the waterfall foaming and hoarse, 
Or the river benignant and bland, 
That sweeps far away through the valley, 
And turns all the mills in the land. 
Just a brooklet, so perfect, so sweet,— 
Like a child that is always a Shild! 
A picture as fair and complete, 
As softly and peacefully wild, 
As if nature had only just made it, 
And laid down her pencil and smiled. 


The strong eagle perched on these rocks 
And dipped his proud beak, long ago; 
In the gray of the morning the fox 
Came and lapped in the basin below; 
By a hoof-printed trail through the thicket 
The deer used to pass to and fro. 
Now the jolly haymakers in June 
Bring their luncheon and couch on the cool, 
Grassy margin, and drink to the tune 
The brook makes in the pebble-lined pool— 
From grandfather down to the youngsters, 
In haying-time kept out of school. 
They joke and tell tales as they eat, 
While, wistfal his share to receive, 
The dog wags his tail at their feet; 
Then each stout mower tucks up his sleeve, 
And the farmer cries, “Come, boys!” The 
squirrel 
Dines well on the crumbs which they leave. 


The children all know of the place, 
And here with their basket, in search 
Of wild roses, come Bertha and Grace. 
And Paul with his fish-pole and perch, 
While the meadow-lark sings, and above them 
The woodpecker drums on the birch. 
Is the drop the bee finds in the clover 
More sweet than the liquor they quaff ? 
It drips in the cup and runs over; . 
And sipping it, spilling it half— 
Hear their mirth! Did Grace learn of the 
brooklet 
That low, lisping, crystalline laugh ? 
For music I’m sure it has taught 
To its neighbor, the pied bobolink,— 
Where else could the fellow have caught 
That sweet, liquid note, do you think, 
Half tinkle, half gurgle? The wren, too, 
I’m certain, has been here to drink! 
O, teach me your song, happy brook! 
If I visit you yet many times, 
If I put away business and book, 
And list to your fairy-bell chimes, 
Will your freshness breathe info my verses, 
Your music giide into my rhymes ? 


—Our Young Folks for July. 


POWER ENOUGH. 


I often wish that these young gentlemen 
who deplore so mournfully the want of logic 
and clearness and discrimination in the minds 
of women would spend a year or two in di- 
gesting a few of the admirable statements of 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli. Some such diet 
should be prescribed, for instance, to the writer 
of the following passage, from the New York 
Observer :— 


“If any one doubts that women have rights, 
and power also, let him read the latest reports 
from Bavaria, where a most serious dissension 
has broken out. The men are nearly all ad- 
herents of Dr. Dillinger, while the women 
are infallivilists, At Landshut the apotheca- 
ry had collected 130 signatures to an address 
to Dr. Dillinger. Owing to female opposition 
104 were eventually withdrawn, and the 26 
left were stated to be those of bachelors.” 


It does not occur, apparently, to this writer, 
that all this lies directly in the line of the Wo- 
man Suffrage argument. Power! *Of course 
woman has power, as itis. That is one thing 
that we object to—so long as the power exists 
in its present shape. 

Margaret Fuller Ossoli put that matter so 
unmistakably, at the outset, that the most 
indiscreet advocate has hardly misstated it, 
since her day, “Woman should not merely 
have a share in the power of man—for of that 
omnipotent nature will not suffer her to be de- 
frauded—but it should be a chartered power, 
too fully recognized to be abused.” Elsewhere 
she says: “It needs only that she be a good 
cook, or a good scold, to secure her influence, 
if that were all.’’ The trouble is that the in- 
fluence won by scolding or cookery (unlike 
the quality of mercy) is “twice cursed”:— 


“It injures him that gives and her who takes.” 


The more a woman wins of such power the 
worse for her. Any power is injurious that 
must be obtained and held by wheedling or 
teasing or any underhand means, 

The demand for woman’s enfranchisement 
rests on the same ground with the whole ar- 
gument for republican government. States- 
men have always pointed out that under the 
most despotic government the people have a 
certain power—no despot dares wholly to dis- 
regard popular sentiment. Which is best—a 
despotism tempered by revolutions, or a repub- 
lic in which this popular power has a recog- 
nized outlet and a chartered responsibility ? 
It is just so with the influence of woman. Of 
course she has it, and having it we demand 
that it should be openly exerted and she 
should be held to an account. “It is always 
best,’’ wrote Judge Hurlbut, I think, twenty 
years ago, “to add open respunsibility where 
there must at any rate béfeoncealed power.” 

In Bavaria, it seems, the women are jeal- 
ous supporters of the Pope, and even after the 
men had supported Dr. Dollinger, the women 
coaxed or scolded them out of it. Of course 
they did! Educated in convents or by priests, 
trained to “submit themselves to their hus- 
bands” and then get their just share of influ- 
ence by underhand means, what should they 
do but demoralize these husbands, and per- 
haps, under the persuasion of a good dinuer, 
make them eat their own words for dessert ? 
But if those same women had been trained 
to an equal and dignified position, before 
church and State, the chances are that they 
would have learned to think for themselves, 
and not be the slaves of their confessors. If 
they had been accustomed to sign petitions 
for themselves they would have spoken their 
own minds and let their husbands speak theirs. 
Or if this was not enough, the influence would 
have been a mutual one, and as many hus- 
bands would have converted their wives as 








wives their husbands. Supposing all the 
wives devoted to the Pope and all the hus- 





bands to Dr. Dillinger, the chances are that 
the vote would have been at least divided, 
whereas it is now claimed that every married 
man was entirely silenced by his wife. 

What the advocates of Woman Suffrage 
have always maintained is that the present 
system does justice to neither man nor wo- 
man, but demoralizes both. That the woman, 
being deprived of just power, exercises it in an 
unreasoning and unreasonable way; and that 
the man, being endowed with all power, is led 
by the very generosity of his nature to yield 
to persuasion, or by his selfishness to seek for 
Peace. That no person, man or woman, can 
bear irresponsible and secret power, for which 
nobody is criticized or called to account. The 
wholesome education of public opinion, the 
conscious responsibility of open action, is that 
on which all popular government must rely. 
All history shows that woman on the throne 
is a far nobler being than woman behind the 
throne. T. W. H. 





WOMAN'S REAL EQUALITY WITH MAN. 

Of the many noble men who are advocating 
the enfranchisement of woman, I have known 
not more than half a dozen who were so com- 
pletely emancipated from the tyranny of old 
ideas that they did not make use of such ex- 
pressions as these: “I let my wife do as she 
pleases.” “I never ask my wife what she 
does with the money I give her.’ “I don’t 
object to her belonging to the Woman’s Club,” 
ete. The real equality of woman with man, 
and all that is comprehended in that equality, 
is, as yet, but vaguely apprehended. The 
sense of headship, if not of ownership, lies 
very deep, and women will vote long before 
their husbands will believe that their political 
opinions are entitled to as much respect as 
their own. An intelligent woman who was 
interested in free trade, and had taken pains 
to inform herself on the subject, happening to 
express an opinion about it in the presence of 
her husband, was promptly suppressed by the 
following admonition: “My dear, don’t talk 
nonsense; how can you'know anything about 
free trade?” That there are certain subjects 
that women, because they are women, cannot 
possibly comprehend; that the entire income 
belongs to the husband, and that what the 
wife receives from him is a gratuity, not a 
right; that a certain dictatorship and general 
supervision of the wife’s expenditures, asso- 
ciations and conduct, is quite proper on the 
part of the husband, are ideas deeply imbed- 
ded in the masculine mind. For the sake of 
man no less than for the sake of woman, I 
long to see these ideas educated out of exist- 
ence. Women are no more children of a 
larger growth than are men; they are to be 
dealt with as equals ere they can be under- 
stood or appreciated. Companionship can 
exist only between equals, and it is compan- 
ionship that each sex needs from the other. 
We know how it has been in the past, how 
for the most part it is still, Men compliment 
woinen, they converse with one another. 
They have not yet fathomed the fact of a self- 
poised womanhood, and its significance even 
to themselves. 

Precisely how much is meant by the term 
woman, we have as yet no means of knowing. 
The true definition of any being is its whole 
natural history—the history of its capabilities. 
But the capabilities of woman have had 
neither test nor opportunity. To be herself 
she must be under no bondage, subject to no 
hindering repression. She must be free to 
make her life the expression of her nature. I 
never see box and yew trees cut into urns and 
peacocks without thinking of woman and the 
effect upon her of tradition and education. 
It is not the womanly nature that is expressed 
as yet, but man’s idea of what the womanly 
nature ought to be. We shall not have the 
woman God meant, so long as she is fashioned 
to a mould of man’s contriving. What she is 
under dictation is of the dictator, not of her. 
The power to which alone she should give al- 
legiance is the same that is recognized by 
man, the law of rectitude in the heart and 
soul. This for the regulation of her private 
life, while those delegated powers that form a 
civil polity, a system of laws for both man 
and woman, should of necessity have a com- 
mon origin in both. 

A subject race must always, to the extent 
of its subjection, be an abject race. The 
faults of women are the legitimate outgrowth 
of their subordinate position—the rank 
weeds that have their roots in fear and de- 
pendence. We have no measure of capabili- 
ties that have never been tested, no key to a 
nature that is never allowed to assert itself, 
but acts under the control of another. Only 
by the largest liberty and the broadest culture 
can the possibilities of any human soul be de- 
termined. Man must deal with woman as 
God deals with the race. She must be thrown 
upon her own responsibility, and be free to 





damn herself ere she will be worth saving. 
Henceforth her guardian angel must be with- 
in, not without her. Her days of irresponsi- 
ble vassalage are drawing to a close. She 
must be brave for herself, think for herself, 
act for herself, be one of the world’s helpers, 
not passively but actively. To man she can- 
not continue to be what she has been: she 
must be either more or less—more completely 
the toy of his leisure hours, the dependant 
upon his bounty, or his acknowledged peer in 
every department of the world’s thought and 
activity. “Goon,” said a legal friend of mine, 
“go on agitating; suffrage and all the rest of 
it is sure to come. Equality with men, not 
only in the matter of education and wages, 
but of competitions and work. You will find 
out then what life means, There is one com- 
fort: it will kill off the weak ones, and those 
that survive will be good for something.” 
While I do not endorse my friend’s sentiment, 
I think there is a grain of truth.in it; that the 
demand of the age is for a stronger, braver 
and more cultured womanhood than the past 
has known, and that if we fail of meeting that 
demand all human interests will suffer. “There 
is a tide,”’ not only in the affairs of men, “but 
of races, which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune.” Our civilization has reached a stage 
of development where woman’s help is indis- 
pensable in carrying it forward to the best 
results. Is she equal to the hour and to the 
occasion ? CELIA BURLEIGH, 











CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss Lizzie Town read the Declaration of 
Independence in Tecumseh, Kan., on the 
Fourth. 

Linn College has conferred the degree of A. 
M. on Miss Frances E, Willard President of 
the Evanston Women’s College. 

North Carolina papers inform us that a 
young lady has been appointed watchman at 
the bridge over the branch of the Neuse River 
near Goldsboro’. 


The Saturday Review commends the moral 
of Mrs. Stowe’s last book, but criticises its 
dullness, and calls its characters mere lay fig- 
ures, such as are ordinariiy belabored in tracts. 

Elizabeth M. Powell, of the Florence Free 
Congregational Society, addressed the Unita- 
rian congregation of Chicopee, Mass.,on the 
16th inst., in exchange with Rev. Mr. McLeod, 
of Chicopee. 

Miss Lydia Nye wears the honors of “cham- 
pion female pedestrian” of Bennington, Vt., 
having walked, the other day, thirty miles 
within eight hours, over, a rough and moun- 
tainous road. 

At the examination of candidates for ad- 
mission to the High School at Malden, Mass., 
on Thursday last, Mary Shiloh, a colored girl, 
received the highest mark, her percentage in 
the various branches averaging 89.2, 


The renowned tragedienne, Miss Charlotte 
Cushman, equally celebrated for her genius 
afd her noble charities, is the guest of Mr. 
Samuel L. M. Barlow, at fis estate at Glen 
Cove. She will spend the latter part of the 
summer at Newport. 


Mrs. Pauline E. Henry has presented to the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania a large and 
valuable collection of original letters from John 
Adams, the second President of the United 
States, to her paternal grandfather, the late 
Judge Francis Adrian Van Der Kemp. 

Miss Lydia S. Hall, a clerk in the Treasury 
Department at Washington, is studying law, 
and intends to practice at the bar in Washing- 
ton two years from now. Youth will not be 
urged against her admission, for she will then 
be seventy-four years old. 

Grace Greenwoed has been giving delinea- 
tions of “Yankee Character,” with other read- 
ings, at the Tabernacle Church in Chicago. 
The proceeds of the entertainment were to be 
devoted to a free library and reading-room, to 
be opened in cc tion with the church. 


A venerable woman in Oxford County, 
Maine, eighty-two years old, who worked for 
twenty-five cents a day and saved the money, 
has just given three hundred dollars, her 
wages for four years, towards building a Uni- 
versalist church. She ought to be saved, any 
how. 

The Empress Carlotta, widow of the Empe- 
ror Maxiwilian, is dangerously ill. Her condi. 
tion is considered hopeless. The physicians 
in attendance, having exhausted their skill, pro- 
nounce the case beyond the reach of medical 
aid. Her death is impending and may occur 
at any moment. 

Rosa Bonheur, a letter states, still resides at 
Fontainebleau, France. She makes studies, 
constantly, but finishes few pictures. The com- 
petency she has acquired frees her from the 
necessity of painting to please any one but her- 








self. It is difficult to coax her to finish any- 
thing, consequently the prices are higher than 
ever. 

The subject of female education seems to 
excite the interest of Italian ladies, several of 
whom have devoted their time to giving lee- 
tures with a view to its improvement. In Mi- 
lan, a course of scientific and literary confer- 
ences has been inaugurated by Signora Torri- 
ani, at which ladies have delivered addresses 
on matters connected with female education, 


The Capital says that among the ladies em- 
ployed in the Patent Office is Mrs. Rudd, 
widow of the late Commodore Rudd, United 
States Navy, and daughter of John Paul 
Brown, Esq., one of Philadelphia’s most dis- 
tinguished lawyers. Mrs) Rudd deserves great 
consideration from the government, her hus- 
band being a Southerner by birth, and yet to 
the last a true Union man. 


A life-size medallion, comprising an admira- 
ble likeness of William Cullen Bryant, carved 
by Miss Margaret Foley, an American sculptor 
now in Rome, and enclosed in a massive frame 
under glass, will henceforth be one of the most 
striking ornaments of the walls of Prof. Ty- 
ler’s recitation-rooms at Amherst College. It . 
arrived there the other day, securely boxed, 
and with no hint of the donor. 

The Springfield Republican wishes to know 
if the Boston Journal, which recently advoca- 
ted women on school committees, is quite cer- 
tain that “committee-women” are constitu- 
tional. To which the Journal answers: “We 
have no doubt of it. Several old grannies with 
obsolete ideas have served on a certain school 
committee for many years, and have thus es- 
tablished a precedent. Aside from this, com- 
mon-sense, which is the basis of all law, de- 
mands their services.”— Commonwealth. 

Miss Christine Nilsson, though she has ex 
changed her city abode for a country resort, 
and does not intend returning to New York 
until the fall sets in, is none the less diligently 
working in anticipation of the opera season 
then to begin. Her labors are prosecuted with 
the codperation of the eminent maestro, Signor 
Carlo Bosoni. Miss Nilsson remains this week 
at Windsor, Vt. She afterward goes to the 
Catskills and thence to New York. 


Lillie Leland recently graduated with dis- 
tinguished honors at Rockland Institute, New 
York. She had worn the badge of the Legion 
of Honor for four years in succession, the first 
time such a distinction had been achieved in 
twenty years, and which requires that the 
student shall not have missed a day or an hour 
or a lesson, nor in any way received a discredit 
mark during the entire year. Her valedictory 
is said to have been the best ever delivered be- 
fore the institute. 


When sixty young ladies, daughters of the 
wealthiest citizens of Berlin, were selected to 
welcome the returning army at the Branden- 
burg Gate, the fair patriots resolved to reflect 
the German nationality in their dress—to ig- 
nore French fashions, particularly the chignon. 
Their attire was modeled after Margaret’s, in 
Kaulbach’s sketch of her first meeting with 
Faust. Their hair was arranged in two plaits 
hanging down the back, and they were pledged 
mutually and to the municipal authorities on 
no account to use false hair. 


It is said that the most active dealers in the 
Circassian slave-market of Constantinople are 
women, many of them, too, of Circassian birth. 
Of these, the wife of the late Fuad Pasha was 
one of the most successful and notorious. A 
common, and generally a well-paying specula- 
tion among them, is to buy a Circassian fe- 
male child of twelve years of age at about 
$1000 (American), teach her the Turkish lan- 
guage and a few feminine accomplishments, 
and sell her when sixteen years of age for 
$5000. 

A recent notice in the obituary column of 
the London Times recorded the death of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Abell: in her maiden days the Miss 
Balcombe known to every reader of the me- 
moirs of the First Napoleon’s career as the 
young lady whose sprightliness and sympathy 
were among the few things which rendered his 
latter days in exile at St. Helena supportable. 
We believe Mrs. Abeli published some memoirs 
of that captivity, more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury since, when she was often to be seen in 
what may be called the Bonapartist circles of 
London. 


Lord Brougham says of his maternal grand- 
mother, “I owe her all my success in life.’ 
And he adds:—“Remarkable for beauty, but 
far more for a masculine intellect and clear un- 
derstanding, she instilled into me from my cra- 
die the strongest desire for information, and 
the first principles of that persevering energy 
in the pursuit of every kind of knowledge 
which, more than any natural talents I may 
possess, has enabled me to stick to, and to ac- 
complish, every task I ever undertook.” So 
much for the worth and work of one strong- 





minded woman. 
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DOMESTIC DESPOTISMS---THEIR EDUCATING 
INFLUENCE. 


In the JourNnALof July 1st I endeavored to 
present the historical fact that despotisms in 
the State and in the church had grown out of 
the previously existing despotism existing in 
the family relation. 

I wish now to point out the process, the de- 
tails, and the natural workings of our com- 
mon human natures, by which such effects are 
produced. 

In efforts to reform or to improve the exist- 
ing usages and laws of society, it is not, ordi- 
narily, sufficient to expose existing evils, and 
to show their historical origin and growth. 
Inquiries and doubts will often arise, whether 
the chronological antecedents of those evils 
are the procuring causes of them, as alleged, 
or whether the order of sequence between the 
earlier and the later be not merely fortuitous 
or accidental ? 

Until this question can be satisfactorily set- 
tled, the remedy for existing and acknowledged 
evils cannot be so clearly ascertained as to com- 
mand general assent and codperation. 

In the case here before usit isso. The evils 
of civil, political and ecclesiastical despotisms 
are coming to be extensively felt and acknowl- 
edged. In our own country the sentiment 
finds free and general expression. In Europe 
it is suppressed chiefly through a hesitancy in 
respect to appropriate remedies; and this is 
only a form of the doubt in respect to original 
and primary causes. When these causes are 
ascertained, the demand for the removal of 
them will become potential. The question 
whether domestic despotisms are, in reality, 
the cause and foundation of more extended 
and public despotisms, holding sway over 
States, nations, and religious communities, 
becomes a most important question. It is 
the question of the removal or the perpetuity 
of civil, political and ecclesiastical despotisms, 
the world over. 

What is the natural process by which do- 
mestic despotisms become enlarged, and at 
times intensified, into national and ecclesiasti- 
cal despotisms ? 

Mr. Jefferson, in writing upon that extreme 
form of domestic despotism, chattel-slavery, 
has an oft-quoted paragraph of great power, 
which, with suitable modifications, may well 
be applied to milder phases of domestic 
despotism. The principle is the same, though 
developed in a less degree. Mr. Jefferson 
says :— 

The whole commerce between master and 
slave is a perpetual exercise of the most bois- 
terous passions, the most unremitting despot- 
ism on the one part, and degrading subimis- 
sions on the other. Our children see this, 
and learn to imitate it; for man is an imita- 
tive animal. This quality is the germ of all 
education in him. From his cradle to his 
grave he is learning to do what he sees others 
do. Ifa parent could find no motive, either in 
his philanthropy or his self-love, for restrain- 
ing the intemperance of passion towards his 
slave, it should always be a sufficient one that 
his child is —- But generally it is not 
sufficient. The parent storms; the child looks 
on, catches the lineaments of wrath, puts on 
the same airs in the circle of smaller slaves, 
gives loose to his worst passions, and, thus 
nursed, educated, and daily exercised in tyran- 
ny, cannot but be stamped by it with odious 
peculiarities. The man must be a prodigy 
who can retain his manners and morals un- 
depraved by such circumstances! 

The truthfulness of the picture and the 
soundness of the philosophy cannot be ques- 
tioned. Its appropriate application to minor 
domestic despotisms, wherever they exist, in- 
volving the claim of ‘‘supreme control,” re- 
quires only a modification in the degree and 
form of the despotism exercised. The thing 
is the same in kind. And the effects may be 
expected in proportion. When husbands hold 
the acknowledged power of life and death 
over their wives and children, a correspond- 
ing power of the grand monarch over his sub- 
jects might be expected, of course. Now that 
Christian civilization has advanced to the 
point of denying that power of the husband, 
a modicum of civil rights is accorded to the 
wife, and the power of monarchs becomes lim- 
ited also. When such civilization shall have 
advanced further, it will accord to her equal 
rights, political and civil, since the former is 
now acknowledged to be necessary to the se- 
curity of the latter. Political despotisms will 
then become extinct. 

The practical point here before us is the 
educating power of domestic despotisms, upon 
ehildren and youth, and the deplorable effects 
of such education in families, upon individu- 
als, in society, in civil, political and ecclesias- 
tical affairs. 

The child becomes the youth, the youth, at 
mature age, Stalks forth the man, of his gen- 
eration. The men now on the stage of active 
life were the boys of yesterday, as it were, 
and, either in church, State, or nation, they 
are—whether despots, or supporters of free- 
dom—what the family education they received 
made them. 

If the principles, the precepts and the ex- 
ample of the parents were such as to teach 
them to “honor their-father and their mother,” 
to “hear the instruction of the father,’ and 
“forsake not the law of the mother,” in short, 
to honor their father and mother alike, as 
equals, and as “the united head of the family,” 
then they will have been taught to love and 
regard all their brothers and sisters as equals. 
They will have been educated to live in peace, 





and to grow up with equal respect for each 
other, with due regard for each other’s equal 
rights. Thus trained and educated, they will 
naturally be prepared to go out into society 
recognizing the equal rights of the great hu- 
man family, whether men or women. In civ- 
il, political and ecclesiastical life—if true to 
their education—they will advocate and main- 
tain the equal rights of all, opposing all usur- 
pations, despotisms, inequalities, and exclusive 
claims, and seeking the security and peace of 
all alike. Now, turn to the opposite picture, 
The father claims and exercises “supreme 
control” over his wife, the mother of his 
children! Can he educate those children to 
render the equal honor and obedience to the 
mother which God, nature and the Bible re- 
quires of them? No. He cannot. He may 
think he can. He may imagine hedoes. But 
he is mistaken. His children cannot be thus 
educated by him. If they are thus educated, 
it must be by other influences than his, and in 
despite of them. He may be able to deny 
that he carries out Mr. Jefferson’s terrible 
picture of the plantation. His despotism may 
be far from “unremitting.” He may give loose 
to no “boisterous passions.” He may neither 
“storm” nor “put on the lineaments of wrath.” 
He may be calm, cool, taciturn, controlling by 
silence, yet making the weight of his “supreme 
control” felt like aload of iron. His neighbors 
may know nothing about it. He may crush 
out the human nature of his wife by her ‘‘de- 
grading submissions,” nevertheless, and deem 
it dignified, manly and saintly to do 60. 
His sons, if they form their standard of char- 
acter by his example, perhaps by his sneers at 
female equality and Woman’s Rights, may see 
nothing amiss in him. To them he may be a 
kind and provident father. But will this pre- 
vent or neutralize the evil effects of his educa- 
tional influence upon them? 

Will it not be a marvel if they should hon- 
or their mother as they would have done if 
he had honored instead of degrading her? 

Rare and noble sons would they indeed be 
should they do thus. The good Lord teach, 
guide and defend such! 

Children trained and educated with the ex- 
ample of despotism before their eyes must 
be prodigies as Jefferson says, if they do not 
learn to become despots themselves. If the 
boy sees his father put on lordly airs and as- 
sume to dictate his mother, who would won- 
der to see him put on the same airs towards 
his younger brother, and he, in turn, to- 
ward the next younger, and so on? Has no- 
body ever witnessed anything of the kind, 
in such circumstances? Imagine a family of 
such boys becoming grown-up men and taking 
their stations in society as statesmen, ministers 
of the Gospel, presidents of colleges. What 
support of free institutions could be expected 
from them? What support, from those thus 
educated, does the cause of freedom receive 
now? WILLIAM GOODELL. 

JANESVILLE, Wis. 





DO YOU SEE YOUR FRIEND? 


“Do you see your friend, Helen?” asked Kit- 
ty Harold of her sister, thus directing our at- 
tention to a young girl who looked from a 
window of the dingy factory before which our 
carriage had stopped for a few moments. 

She imprinted her face upon my heart, as 
she stood steadily regarding us with a patient, 
melancholy gaze, and I fancied her saying to 
herself, “I wish I could wear a pretty dress 
and ride away with them from this tiresome 
mill with its noise and heat; and talk with 
them of books and pictures and flowers, and 
by and by go home to a beautiful, cool h8use 
and forget that Twas ever tired and sad.” 

My young friends were too merry and care- 
less to be touched as I was by the pathos of the 
wistful face, and as we drove away and she 
leaned from the window to watch us still, they 
were only amused by the contrast between 
us; yet they were not hard-hearted girls; they 
simply did not. see their friend. Some day, 
when their hearts are ripened by experience 
and sorrow, their sympathy will widen, and 
no sad face appeal in vain. 

Not ouly have I not been able to forget the 
young factory girl, but whenever I hear of the 
wrongs and sorrows and the sins of women, 
blithe Kitty’s jesting question recurs to me 
like the refrain of a song. I read of women 
who sew from morning till night in hot, un- 
pleasant rooms, making shirts or dusters at 
ten cents apiece, while Satan angles for their 
lonely souls with gilded bait, and I long to ask 
every woman in happier estate,“Do you see 
this your friend ?”’ 

There are widows within your reach, bear- 
ing double burdens upon their slender shoul- 
ders, and ready to faint with weariness and 
loneliness,and to whom a few words of sympa- 
thy and hope would give fresh courage. I ask 
you, happy wife, sheltered by a faithful heart 
from rude contact with the world, if you see 
your friend. 

In your kitchens are servants who try your 
patience in many ways; idle, unfaithful often; 
nevertheless I repeat the query, Do you see 
your friend? For what has God blessed you 
so richly but that you may help others? If you 
have long patience with the stolid girl, take 
an interest in affairs, and forgive unto the sev- 
enty times seven. I think you will reap your 
reward even in this life. 





Iam told of abandoned women who waste 
their most precious goods in riotous living. 
With solemn emphasis, I repeat, Do you see 
your friend? Who has abandoned them? 
Not God surely, whose love pardons the most 
scarlet sins. Not Christ, who came to reveal 
the Father to the lost sheep. Then do not 
you. There are not, there never have been, 
and never will be, any abandoned women. 

Ah, sisters! your friend appeals to you on 
every side. She is worthy and she is un- 
worthy; she is rich, she is poor; she makes 
your dresses, she washes your clothes, she 
weaves your cloth, she is the wretched wife of 
the drunkard, and the deserted wife of the 
libertine, she is sick and in prison. 

“Yes, I see her,” you may reply, “but what 
can I do for her?” 

First, the duty that lies nearest you. Speak 
a kind word to the working girl whenever you 
can. If she works for you, pay her promptly 
and fairly, and consider her comfort; lend her 
books if she will read them; give her a ticket 
sometimes to a concert or a lecture. Is there 
any reason why you should not take her, or 
the poor sick Irish woman round the corntr, 
for a drive once in a while, if you own a car- 
riage? Why you who have so much to enjoy 
should also have a carriage, I cannot conceive, 
unless that you may earn higher pleasures in 
this way. 

But yet more effectually than by kindly rec- 
ognition of a common humanity can you aid 
your friend, if you will give your influence in 
behalf of the enfranchisement of women. To 
make women the political equals of men will 
set in action forces that will help them to better 
wages, incite them to nobler lives, and equal- 
ize the conditions of marriage. The Lord 
will not hold you excused because you say, 
you have all the rights you want,or have 
no interest in politics. 

Electrical thoughts are kindling sacred flames 
in the hearts of women; when the dross of 
their weakness, ignorance and selfishness is 
consumed they will know that they are their 
sisters’ keepers, and make room for all, “high- 
er up.” ELIZABETH CHURCHILL. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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WHITHER ARE WE DRIFTING? 
BY MRS. L. G. BEDELL. 


The world was not more in need of a refor- 
mation in the days of Martin Luther than are 
the Christian churches of our Christian Amer- 
ica to-day. If tried by the level of the gospel 
of Christ, alas for the moral convexities which 
would be revealed! The simple proposition 
which embodies and swallows up all creeds 
and doctrines, viz.: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor 
as thyself,” would find but here and there, at 
long intervals, a faithful adherent. And if 
Christ could enter some of the churches of the 
present day, we fear the record would again be 
made, after a lapse of nearly two thousand 
years, that “Jesus went into the temple of 
God, and cast out all them that sold and 
bought in the temple, and overthrew the ta- 
bles of the money-changers, and the seats of 
them that sold doves, and said unto them, It 
is written, My house shall be called the house 
of prayersbut ye have made it aden of thieves.” 

Fashion and intemperance have joined 
hands to lead us in the footsteps of France. 
We are rapidly following in the mazes of the 
samedance. What folly, what sin, what crime, 
has France committed for which we have no 
parallel? Even in political corruption have 
we been excelled, if, indeed, equaled? Fash- 
ion and intemperance, we say, are working 
out our national degradation; and to fashion 
we give the precedence, as being prolific of 
greater evils than intemperance, because it is 
the distillery which ferments and destroys vir- 
tue, and adds to the whiskey and tobacco of 
man’s degraded appetite all manner of unclean 
things. It is truly the power in this country, 
to-day, that is directly working more moral 
degradation, more ruin to the youth and beau- 
ty of our land, than rum; in that it finds its 
victims among women, upon whom stains are 
indelible, and the fall of one of whom is a far 
more lamentable disaster than any ruin in the 
power of.rum to work upon man. No wonder 
that there are ten houses of refuge built at 
present to one of former times. A sad com- 
ment, indeed, upon our moral condition, since 
it argues an increased necessity for houses of 
refuge and Magdalene institutions. Nine- 
tenths of that nameless evil, which is the twin- 
sister of drunkenness, is the offspring of fash- 
ion. 

We parade through our religious and tem- 
perance newspapers the statistics of the enor- 
mous amount of money expended yearly in 
rum and tobacco, with an estimate of the 
amount of good that could be accomplished 
with the same means. But we see no estimates 
made of the amount of money spent in the 
reckless extravagances of fashion, beside which 
the whiskey and tobacco estimates would sink 
into insignificance; since it is a lamentable 
fact that at the present day the outfit of ladies 
in quite ordinary circumstances is more elab- 
orate and expensive than that indulged in by 
the wives and daughters of millionaires of for- 
mer times. And dress is made to too great an 
extent the exponent of social position. It has 
become the grand passion of the women of 





America, When a woman of talent appears on 
an American platform, the first and all-absorb- 
ing newspaper comment upon her appearance 
is her dress. All the brains of the gentler sex 
are bent to the abstruse question of fashion. 


And with this influence prevailing, the poorer’ 


class, to maintain their social position, as fixed 
on the basis of dress, must resort to theft, or 
crime more terrible, in order to acquire the 
means to feed this fearful appetite. 

And add to this the effect of the despicable 
light in which honest labor is regarded, and 
what a sad prospect is before us. The acres 
of this land are broad enough to requite the 
honest toil of every man and woman with am- 
ple means to provide for all the necessities of 
themselves and those depending on them ; but 
until the time comes when every individual 
shall be a producer, and capital shall no longer 
be arrayed against labor, we may not hope for 


, an entire remedy of this evil. If it be true that 


the moral condition of this country is improv- 
ing, deliver us from the acme of perfection, 
Better the days of the blue-laws of Connecti- 
cut—better that ultra moral sentiment which 
could brook no moral turpitude whatever, and 
which prompted our New England friends to 
brand the burglar in the forehead with a “B,” 
(and no doubt the swindler with an “S,’”’) and 
to hang them for a repetition of the offense. 
What a shrinkage such a law would produce 
in our census for 1880. 

Whither, indeed, are we drifting? “What 


must we do to be saved ?’’ should be the cry |. 


which a contemplation of the situation cannot 
fail to wring from the great heart of Columbia. 
“Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in Heaven,’’ should rise as incense 
from every heart that would fice from the 
wrath to come upon us as a nation, even as it 
has overtaken France.—Crown Point, Ind. 





A BIT OF CORRESPONDENCE. 


Epitror WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—I send you 
the following correspondence, which appeared 
in the Providence Journal, not long ago, think- 
ing thatit may interest your readers. Their 
interest in it may be increased by learning the 
fact that “One Who Looks On” is a lady resid- 
ing in another State, who was visiting in 
Rhode Island at the time when the correspond- 
ent and editor of the Fall River Monitor re- 
vealed their ignorance of the laws of their own 
State. Which of the three is best qualified to 
exercise a citizen’s right of suffrage? M. 4G. 

Thursday, April 27, 1871. 

Mr. Epiror:—In the Monitor of April 8th, 
I notice the doings of a town meeting in the 
town of Tiverton, R. I., whereby they elected 
three women for School Committee. I wish to 
enquire if these women are legally elected, ac- 
cording to law‘? As I understand the laws of 
Rhode Island, no person can vote unless he 
has paid a tax on one hundred and thirty-four 
dollars, and cannot hold an office unless he is 
anelector. I was not aware that women voted 
in Rhode Island, having never seen any act of 
the General Assembly to that effect. My opin- 
ion is, there is no School Committee legally in 
this town, and the Town Council should elect 
according to law. Please inform me whether I 
am right or wrong. Yours, 

FREEHOLDER AND CITIZEN. 

[Our correspondent, we think, has answer- 
ed his own question, as he seems quite well 
posted in the laws of Rhode Island.—Ed.| 

The above article, from the Fall River Moni- 
tor of the 22d, re shows that its writer 
had not posted himself correctly, even if he had 
taken the trouble to look into the matter at 
all, for the Constitution of Rhode Island, in 
Article 9th, Section 1, declares as follows:—- 

“No person shall be eligible to any civil of- 
fice (except the office of School Committee) 
= he be a qualified elector for such of- 

ce. 

We also think the editor of that paper should 
not be so hasty in declaring statements made 
to be of course correct, thereby disclosing his 
ignorance of the laws in his neighboring State. 
iti issincerely to be ho at the close of the 
coming year a much better report may be 
made of the progress of the public schools than 
we have had the pleasure of seeing for some 
time. We earnestly congratulate the new 
committee, and do not doubt but that their 
efforts to improve affairs will be faithful and ef- 
fective. OnE Wuo Looks On. 





WHAT AN AMERICAN WOMAN IS DOING 
IN THE OLD WORLD. 


The New York Tribune has a letter from 
Strasbourg, written by a lady, and dated April 
23d, from which we take the following :— 

Your brave and noble fellow countrywo- 
man, Miss Clara Barton, who, since the first 
days of the war, has been with the sufferers 
in Alsace, or amgpg the Baden hospitals, is 
now, and has been since the second day of its 
surrender, in Strasbourg, and by her vigorous 
and charitable initiative has firmly held u 
and prevented its ruined population from fall- 
ing into beggary. She has founded, with her 
own resources, a large and always increasin 
establishment of work for women, whic 
counts now more than 250 mothers of large 
families—widows, wives of prisoners or of 
wounded soldiers. Twelve hundred persons 
—little children and aged parents—have been 
fed and warmed and clothed all winter by 
the earnings of these women; and by this 
means held through this terrible crisis above 
the degradation of beggary and the sins of 
vagrancy. It is a sight never to be forgotten, 
when twice each week these hundreds of 
homeless women, from out their temporary 
abodes, enter the work-rooms, and depositing 
their finished package of well-made garments, 
receive the next and the money which is to 
give bread to their children. The garments 
are all cut and prepared in the rooms, and are 
of the strongest and best material for service ; 
1500 are made and returned each week, of all 
sizes, suitable for men, women and children, 


and this by women whose homes lie in ashes | 
and ruins, whose last cent ef property is gone | 





—daughters who have seen their fathers and 

mothers torn in pieces by bombs—and moth- 

ers whose babes have n killed in their 

arms, whose sons and husbands wasted away 

in hospital bod a5 or sleep peacefully under 

So leoty of Haguenau, Gravelotte, and 
n. 

When for some cause one is compelled to 
resign her work and leave the city, there is 
no more touching sight than to see her seek 
her faithful patron to beg of her a certificate, 
to ) paove everywhere, as if she would have it 
written “very large,” that all the world may 
see, that she has labored all winter for those 
honorable work-rooms, earned her own and 
her children’s living, and has “not been a beg- 


One would have thought that, with the end 
of the war, and the return of peace and spring, 
a stranger and a foreigner would have grown 
any | of so heavy a burden and laid it down: 
but the dissensions of unhappy France ‘still 
hold its people in unrest. There is neither 
work nor pay for them, and one sees in Miss 
Barton the most intense desire to extend the 
benefits of her work through all this destitute 


country. 

We, of Strasbourg, are so grateful to Miss 
Barton for all she is doing and has done, so 
different is our city from what it would have 
been if she had never entered it, that we 
would make her work known to you, and pro- 
claim through all the world what she has done 
for us. We would that zee should be as proud 
of this American work of your countrywo- 
man in Europe as we are grateful for it. We 
can fix her form in marble, and her features 
on canvas—and this we are doing—but we 
would also have her enshrined anew in the 
hearts of her own people, whom she loves so 
well, and honors so much. 

A letter from Miss Barton, dated June 8th, 
to Mrs. Francis D. Gage, gives the following 
account of her work:— 


Although I have carried on a charitable 
work among the sufferers of Strasbourg since 
the day of its surrender, I have never had oc- 
casion to ask for help. No “funds are ex- 
hausted,” and no “contributions” needed. I 
entered Strasbourg when its gates opened to 
the Germanarmy, the 29th of September, and 
a wretched enough city I found it. Twenty 
thousand persons without the shadow of a 
roof above their heads, an ounce of food, or 
an article of clothing save that in which they 
had rushed from their burning homes—nei- 
ther work nor pay. 

In the hope of preventing, at first, starva- 
tion, and later, wholegale beggary, I instituted 
a system of work for women, by which the 
more intelligent were paid for making clothing 
to be distributed among the more wretched. 
In this manner I have kept one from 100 
to 300 women pe ye! eight months, al- 
ways advancing my Own means, which have 
in a great measure been voluntarily returned 
tome by the comite de-secours, organized to 
aid the sufferers of the siege. 

My work has been quietly done, never hay- 
ing published a word, or scarcely written a 
private letter in reference to it; but it would 
seem that the good people of the city, in their 
gratitude for my small services, have attempt- 
ed to make them known to my countrymen, 
and, without consulting me, have suggested 
pecuniary assistance which I did not require. 

The good old town of Strasbourg has been 
a sad sufferer by the war, und while it had 
need of aid I remained in it, doing what I 
could; but its necessities are past. Large do- 
nations to its charitable societies have sup- 
plied it with food. Upward of 30,000 new and 
strong garments made and sent out from my 
work-rooms alone have done something to- 
wards re-clothing it, and ten days ago its first 
indemnity for damages of the value of sever- 
al million francs arrived from Germany. 

Full relief had come at last. I paid 275 
workers for the last time that day, and for- 
warded several thousand garments for women 
and children to Paris, and followed by the 
first train which entered the city, while its 
ruins were still smoking, to give them among 
the victims who had escaped from the flames. 
This I am doing to-day; and in the unoccu- 

ied intervals, which are neither many nor 
ong, Isnatch the moments for writing to you, 
not to ask for aid, but to say that I never have 
asked for it. 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Among the Greeks all medical knowledge at 
first centered in Esculapius, a sonof Apollo, 
and scholar of the Centaur, Chiron. Many 
temples. were built to}Esculapius, and the art 
of healing was handed down by tradition 
through the priests of those temples. Each 
one took an oath on entering the temple that 
he would teach the healing art only to his 
successor. Now one would suppose, from the 
manner in which physicians of the present 
day oppose woman’s studying aud practicing 
the healing art, that they were really the suc- 
cessors of those priests, and considered the 
oath still binding. 

Of course their opposition must be a matter 
of conscience with them. No body of enlight- 
ened men ever so opposed an innovation, save 
from conscigntious motives. When I think of 
Dr. Storer, in the late San Francisco Medical 
Association trembling, almost weeping, in view 
of the many valuable lives that would be sac- 
rificed if women are allowed to practice medi- 
cine, he has all my sympathy. A friend asked 
me how I supposed he ever lived to grow up, 
exposed as he must have been in childhood to 
the care of women, those remorseless creatures, 
so ready always to sacrifice the valuable lives 
intrusted to their care. 

Yes, tracing their origin back to a god, they 
are conscientious in their opposition to. women 
as physicians. They really do not believe wo- 
men capable of understanding anything so 
deep and intricate as medical science. 

But they will do well to remember that 
Esculapius had a daughter, and that that 
daughter, Hygeia by name, was goddess of 
health. Like her sex in general, she was prob- 
ably endowed with a fair amount of curiosity, 
and may have learned, despite the oath of the 
priests, somewhat of the healing art, and have 
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handed her knowledge down to posterity. 
And the sons of Esculapius may learn in time 
that the daughters of Hygeia, despite their op- 
position, will accomplish by perseverance and 
hard study what their noble ancestress may 
have gained in an easier, but less open manner. 
Let them not feel too sure that they alone hold 
the key that unlocks the door to medical 
science. 

They bar and bolt the doors of their hospi- 
tals in Boston against all women medical 
students. They heap upon them undeserved 
ridicule. They hold up to the world their 
constitutional weaknesses in a manner to lead 
one to suppose that they possess no such weak- 
nesses themselves. They scorn the very idea 
of holding a consultation with a woman physi- 
cian, They melt into tears.in view of the val- 
uable lives that are to fall a sacrifice to their 
unskillful practice, but all to little purpose. 
The work of educating women for the medi- 
cal profession goes steadily on. And each 
year will find more and more women going 
about doing good, wherever sickness and suf- 
fering require their presence. The communi- 
ty are learning their worth as physicians, slow- 
ly, certainly, but not the less surely. 

True, women physicians would be glad to 
have the men in the profession see the mis- 
take they are making, and become their friends, 
as they ought, in this matter. They would 
be glad to see the city hospitals and dispen- 
saries opened to women medical students. 
They blush for the city of Beston that this 
just thing isnot done. But, aided or unaided, 
the day is not far distant when women will 
compel medical men to know that as physi- 
cians they are their equals, whether they have 
the magnanimity to acknowledge it or not. 

N.S. D. 


TAD LINCOLN. 
{From the New York Tribune.] 

Most of those who read the dispatch announc- 
ing the death of Thomas fodd Lincoln will 
never think of the well-grown young gentle- 
man who died on Saturday at Chicago.- The 
name of “Tad”—a pet name given by himself 
with his first stammering utterances and adopt- 
ed by his fond parents and the world—recalls 
the tricksy little sprite who gave to the sad 
and solemn White House of the great war the 
only comic relief itknew. The years that have 
followed, spent in study and travel, produced 
an utterly different person. The Tad Lincoln 
of our history ceased to exist long ago. The 
modest and cordial young fellow who passed 
through New York a few weeks ago with his 
mother will never be known outside of the 
circle of his mourning friends. But “‘ittle 
Tad” will be remembered as long as any live 
who bore a personal share in the great move- 
ments whose center for four years was at 
Washington. 

He was so full of life and vigor—so bubbling 
over with health and high spirits, that he kept 
the house alive with his pranks and fantastic 
exercises. He was always a “chartered liber- 

ine,’ and after the death of his brother Wil- 
lie, a prematurely serious and studious child, 
and the departure of Robert for college, he in- 
stalled himself as the absolute tyrant of the 
executive mansion. He was idolized by both 
his father and mother, petted and indulged by 
his teachers, and fawned upon and caressed by 
that noisome horde of office-seekers which in- 
fested the ante-rooms of the White House. 
He had a very bad opinion of books and no 
opinion of discipline, and thought very little of 
any tutor who would not assist him in yoking 
his kids to a chair or indriving his dogs tan- 
dem over the South Lawn. He was asshrewd 
as he was lawless, and always knew whether 
hecould make a tutor serviceable or not. If 
he found one with obstinate ideas of the su- 
periority of grammar to kite-flying as an in- 
tellectual employment, he soon found means 
of getting rid of him. He had so much to do 
that he felt he could not waste time in learn- 
ing to spell. Early in the morning you could 
hear his shrill pipe resounding through the 
dreary corridors of the executive residence. 
The day passed in a rapid succession of plots 
and commotions, and when the President laid 
down his weary pen toward midnight, he 
generally found his infant goblin asleep under 
his table or roasting his curly head by the open 
fire-place; and the tall chief would pick up the 
child and trudge off to bed with the drowsy 
little burden on his shoulder, stooping under 
the doors and dodging the chandeliers. The 
President took infinite comfort in the child’s 
rude health, fresh fun and uncontrollable bois- 
terousness. He was pleased to see him grow- 
ing up in ignorance of books, but with singu- 
larly accurate ideas of practical matters. He 
was a fearless rider, while yet so small that 
his legs stuck out horizontally from the saddle, 
He had that power of taming and attaching 
animals to himself which seems the especial 
gift of kindly and unlettered natures. “Let 
him run,” the easy-going President would say ; 
“he has time enough left to learn his letters 
and get pokey. Bob was just sucha little ras- 
cal, and now he is a very decent boy.’’ 

It was evident that with all his insubordina- 
tion and reckless mischief the spoiled child 
was at heart of a truthful and generous nature. 
He treated flatterers and office-seekers with a 
curious coolness and contempt, but he often 
¢spoused the cause of some poor widow or tat- 





tered soldier whom he found waiting in the 
ante-rooms, and it was most amusing to see 
the hearty little fellow dragging his shabby 
protegés into the Executive presence, order- 
ing the ushers out of the way, and demanding 
immediate action from headquarters. The 
President rarely refused a grace of this kind, 
and the demands were not so frequent as to 
lose the charm of novelty. 

One of the tricks into which his idleness and 
his enterprise together drove him was the oc- 
casion of much laughter to the judicious, and 
much horror to the respectable in Washington. 
He invested, one morning, all his pocket-mon- 
ey in buying the stock in trade of anold wo- 
man who sold gingerbread near the Treasury. 
He made the government carpenters give him 
aboard and some trestles, which he set up in 
the imposing porte-cochére of the White 
House, and on this rude counter displayed 
his wares. Every office-seecker who entered 
the house that morning bought a toothsome 
luncheon of tne keen little merchant, and when 
an hour after the opening of the booth a mem- 
ber of the household discovered the young pas- 
tryman the admired center of a group of grin- 
ning servants and toadies, he had filled his 
pockets and his hat with currency, the spoil of 
the American public. The juvenile operator 
made lively work of his ill-gotten gains, how- 
ever, and before night was penniless again. 

Although still a mere child at the death of 
his father, this terrible shock greatly sobered 
and steadied him, His brother Robert at 
once took charge of his education, and he made 
rapid progress up to the time of his sailing 
for Europe with his mother. He has ever 
since remained with her, displaying a thought- 
ful devotion and tenderness beyond his years, 
and strangely at varian@with the mischiev- 
ous thoughtlessness of his childhood. He 
came back a short while ago, greatly improved 
by his residence abroad, but always the same 
cordial, frank, warm-hearted boy. In his loss 
the already fearfully bereaved family will suf- 
fer anew and deep affliction, and the world, 
which never did and never will know him, will 
not withhold a tribute of regret for the child 
whose gayety and affection cheered more than 
anything else the worn and weary heart of the 
great President through the toilsome years of 
the war. 


oe — 


WOMEN AND WINE. 


A writer in Scribner’s Monthly uses the 
following strong language, which will be re- 
sponded to by the women who have suffered 
all over the land: “Of the worst foes that 
women have ever had to encounter, wine 
stands at the head. The appetite for strong 
drink in man has spoiled the lives of more 
women—ruined more hopes for them, scat- 
tered more fortunes for them, brought to 
theni more shame, sorrow and hardship—than 
any other evil that lives. The country num- 
bers tens of thousands—nay, hundreds of 
thousands—of women who are widows to-day, 
and sit in hopeless weeds, because their hus- 
bands have been slain by strong drink. There 
are hundreds of thousands of homes scattered 
all over the land, in which women live lives of 
torture, going through all the changes of suf- 
fering that lie between the extremes of fear 
and despair, because those whom they love 
love wine better than they do the women they 
have sworn to love. 

There are women by thousands who dread 
to hear at the door the step that once thrilled 
them with pleasure, because that step has 
learned to reel under the influence of the se- 
ductive poison. There are women groaning 
with pain, while we write these words, from 
bruises and brutalities inflicted by husbands 
made mad by drink. There can be no exag- 
geration in any statement made in regard to 
this matter, because no human imagination 
can create anything worse than the truth, 
and no pen is capable of portraying the truth. 
The sorrows and horrors of a wife with a 
drunken husband, or a mother with a drunk- 
enson, are as near the realization of hell as 
can be reached in this world at least. The 
shame, the indignation; the sorrow, the sense 
of disgrace for herself and her children, the 
poverty—not unfrequently the beggary—the 
fear and the fact of violence, the lingering, 
life-long struggle and despair of countless wo- 
men with drunken husbands, are enough to 
make all women curse wine, and engage uni- 
tedly to oppose it everywhere as the worst 
enemy of their sex. 











WOMAN AND THE WAR. 


The following eloquent and touching tribute 
to the women of America, for their heroic 
services during the war, is an extract from an 
admirable address on Patriotism, delivered be- 
fore the “Grand Army” association in Ash- 
land, Mass., last Decoration Day, by Rev. Geo. 
H. Vibbert, of East Boston. The many friends 
of Mr. Vibbert who regretted his absence that 
day from our New England Woman Suffrage 
Convention will see that he was engaged in 
work equally efficient elsewhere. We suggest 
that the authorities of Boston invite him to 
make the Fourth of July oration next year, in- 
stead of the usual manufacturers of platitudes 
for the occasion. 

You have strewn flowers in memory of the 


comrades who fought with you. Soldiers, 
have you not flowers to deposit in memory of 





those other martyrs—also faithful comrades— 





the brave, good women who followed you to 
the front, and nursed you in the hospital and 
camp, who tended you, or it may be, your fel- 
low-soldiers, whose last hours were soothed by 
their tender ministrations? All honor to the 
kind women who gave you to the country, and 
then made your ills their constant care. If 
the absent soldiers could come back, they 
would assure you that the women who 
nursed sick and dying men, and so wore 
their own lives away, died in the service, and 
for the flag and for the country, as really 
as any man who was shot dead on the bat- 
tle-field. Cast flowers of pure white in 
honor of those noble women who gave their 
lives to soften the horrors of war. General 
Hooker said to the slature of Massachu- 
setts a few days ago: “To be a hero in a war 
it is not necessary to go into the field, but to 
stand by those that are there.” Members of 
the Grand Army, did not the women of the 
North “stand by” you? Every bullet that 
struck a comrade by your side struck some 
woman at home, and though her heart was 
bleeding, breaking, her white lips prayed for 
the soldier and the land to which she gave 
him, and her busy feet and tireless fingers 
never faltered. She followed, a ministerin 
ang’, to the bloody field and ghastly hospital 
and many a dying hero, with his last breath, 
blessed the hand that bore him comfort and 
soothed the way to the valley of peace. 
Scarred, dying veterans in the Crimea kissed 
the shadow of Florence Nightingale as it fell 
on their pillows, and many of our heroes min- 
gle in ir prayers with names of mother, 
wife, and child, the names of Mother Bicker- 
dyke, Mrs. Vanderpool, Helen Gilson and Clara 
Barton. And would you dare say that the 
men who starved and shot your comrades in 
Southern prison-pens are better fitted to vote 
and enjoy other rights in this land, than the 
women who worked on, hoped on, and broid- 
ered your victorious banners with their tears? 
Who has a better right to join the Grand 
aoe today than the consecrated heroines of 
the Sani Commission, the battle-field, the 
hospital and the home? 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


Tea is now successfully cultivated in North 
Carolina and Tennessee. 


Two Maine girls rowed four miles in a boat 
alone one day last week. 


The consumption of paper collars in the 
United States in 1870 was 225,000,000, 


There are nineteen zoological gardens in 
Seameag, but there is not one in the United 
tates. 








The city of Jerusalem contains 18,000 inhab- 
itants, of whom 9000 are Jews, 5000 Moham- 
medans, and 4000 Christians. 


The projected Texas Pacific Railway will be 
1515 miles in length. In one place the line 
runs in a straight line for 250 miles. 


North Carolina only sends 2000 bags of pea- 
nuts this season, against 20,000 last year, and 
fears of a famine in this delicious esculent are 
sorely felt. 


Thomas Huxley, according to a London 
journal, will itively visit this country next 
autumn to deliver a course of scientitic lec- 
tures. 


The Paris Artists’ Union has received from 
an Englishman $2613 ia gold as a prize for the 
best picture to represent England sending pro- 
visions to Paris after the siege. 


Sirce 1865 more than 19,000 miles of railroad 
have been built in the United States, at a 
cost of some $650,000,000, and the construction 
is still going on at the rate of 5000 miles a year. 


A brave San Francisco lady, who discovered 
a Chinese burglarin her house at dead of night, 
seized him in the dark and held him, scream- 
ing meanwhile until her husband came and 
captured him. 


The Agricultural Society of Breslau, Ger- 
many, offers a prize of $700 in gold fur the 
steam plow apparatus which will work best at 
trials to be made on the farms near that city 
this summer. 


Kossuth is reported to have despaired of the 
cause of human freedom in Europe, and to talk 
of returning to this country to die here, be- 
cause it is the only country where liberty has 
coon from first to last preserved in its perfec- 
tion. 


Victor Hugo’s position in Brussels shortly 
before his departure was very critical. Three 
separate assaults were made, in which stones 
were thrown, and during which repeated cries 
of “A mort! A mort!” were raised by the 
people. 


An excursion has been planned from Mem- 
phis, to extend 5000 miles, reaching St. Paul 
on the north, Boston at the east, and including 
Niagara Falls, the White Mountains and Long 
Branch, the cost of a ticket fur the round trip 
being but eighty-five dollars. 


Varlin, who was Minister of Finance of the 
Commune, was ene of those who died with 
the greatest courage. But, asa singular phe- 
nomenon, it is related that his hair, which had 
been raven black, turned white in the short in- 
terval between his capture and his execution. 


The 22d day of next September has been set 
apart as the time for unveiling the statue of 
Mr. Lincoln in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 
The day has been chosen on account of its be- 
ing the anniversary of the day Mr. Lincoln 
issued his preliminary emancipation proclama- 
tion. 


‘Lhere wasa happy reiinion of about twenty 
veterans of the war of 1812 in Monroe, Mich., 
a few days ago, at which General George A. 
Custar and Senator Morton made brief speech- 
es. The oldest of the veterans is 100 years and 
seven months old, and their average age was 
nearly ninety years. 


General Von Moltke has written a letter to 
the poet Oscar Von Redwitz, who dedicated to 
him the “Song of the New German Empire,” 
very modestly disclaiming merit for himself, 
and declaring that the great German conquest 
is the result of circumstances rather than of in- 
dividual ability and prowess. 


The potato bugs are so numerous in Wiscon- 
sin that the farmers pay children ten cents a 
quart to pick them off the vines, and it is said 
the youngsters make $6 a day. Everything 
within the ingenuity of man has been tried to 
exterminate them, but all to no purpose. The 





potato crop in some pats of the State will 
prove a total failure. 


A letter from General Spinner gives an ac- 
count of his atenpting to call on the Roths- 
childs at their London office: After waiting a 
long time in the ante-room he left. A messen- 
ger soon followed with an apology, but the 
General contented himself with returning a 
message that they did not treat dogs that way 
in America. 


In Ararat township, in Pennsylvania, a por- 
tion of railroad track recently sank into the 
earth, and disappeared from sight. An inves- 
tigation into the cause of this singular occur- 
rence revealed the fact that underneath the 
railroad for a considerable distance was a dee 
subterranean pond, covered by a crust of black 
earth six feet in thickness. This crust sup- 
ports a heavy growth of wood. The pond is 
said to contain many fish, pickerel among 
others, but all without eyes. In the same 
township is another pene, about twenty acres 
in extent, upon which a similar crust is accu- 
mulating. A large part of this pond has been 
covered within the past twenty years, and the 
process is still going on. For some distance 
from the shore it is filled with a dense growth 
of water-lilies, and these it is supposed furnish 
the foundation for the superstructure of earth, 








CONVENIENT HOME DIRECTIONS. 


To Curl Hair.—Take two ounces of borax, 
one drachm of powdered gum senegal, one 
quart of hot water, (not boiling); mix, and as 
soon as the ingredients are dissolved, add two 
ounces of spirits of wine strongly impregnat- 
ed with camphor; on retiring to rest, wet the 
hair with the above mixture and roll it in pa- 
pers as usual; leave them till morning, when 
untwist and form into ringlets. 


To Clear Muddy Water.—A little dissolved 
alum is very effective in clearing muddy wa- 
ter, If thrown into a tub of soap-suds, the 
soap, curdled and accompanied by the muddy 
particles, sinks to the bottom, leaving the wa- 
ter above clear and pure. In times of scarcity 
of water this may be used again for washing 
clothes. 

To Clean Black Cloth.—Dissolve one oz. of 
bicarbonate of ammonia in one quart of warm 
water. With this liquid rub the cloth, using 
a piece of flannel or black cloth for the pur- 
pose. Afler the application of this solution, 
clean the cloth well with clear water, dry and 
iron it, brushing the cloth from time to time 
in the direction of the fiber. 

Cheap Paint.—A cheap paint may be made 
for out-buildings, that will last for years, by 
taking milk and cement—or “ water-lime, as 
some call it—mix and apply three or four 
coats; any dry color may be added. This will 
last for years, and by renewing once in two 
or three years, a building will look as well as 
if painted with oil-paint. To put this on, the 
paint should be stirred constantly, as the finer 
parts will soon be all used out, and at last you 
will have nothing but sand. 

Paste that will Keep a Year.—Dissolve a 
tea-spoonful of alum in a quart of warm wa- 
ter. When cold, stir in flour to give it the 
consistency of thick cream, being particular 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 


most aly tested 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
uses, and the most pop- 
ular. 







This practical and eas- 
ily Machine 
his now 8 the test 


orough 
A study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius have been devoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 


ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 


our present “Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
wor The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Gay7~ Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this opus Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 


H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No, 228 Washington Street, Bostenu, 
Mar, 25. ly 








DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
wo wlll sell by payie oS ieiee yp belng 
we w' n, r one 3 
an e! tay’ conved? rosewood veaas, Seven detave, 
Over S . Full size Piano, with ro open Harp. 

Also 0 that we sell for cash, oF $i.25 
per, day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa: 

le Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for —— -" 
ness Cy quality of tone surpasses any in the 


mar 

+ Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from all the principal makers, for sale for the 
original cost 


. Agents for Dhaest Futons Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano I, 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we - 
sell by peytag 0 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere, 

Palace ef Music Grand Square Piane Ce. 


June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 


E. G, STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 


Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq- (Room 23), Bosten.. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the: 
Counties ofthe Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds. 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
D Mary E. 








WARD G. STEVENS. E. STEVENS, 
Jan, 21, tf 
J. M. THRESHER, 


DENTIST, 


132 Court Street, 


June 24. BOSTON. 6m 





DR. A. D. CRABTRE, 
Known all over New England as 
THE SANATORIAN, 


to beat up all the ee Stir in as much | has removed to his new and elegant rooms, 87 TRE- 
powdered resin as will lay on a silver dime, | MONT St. OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
and throw in half a dozen.cloves, Have on , Years’ lease. C, makes @ Specialty of Tumors, 


the fire a tea-cup of boiling water; pour the 
flour mixture into it, stirring well all the time. 
In a few minutes it will be the consistency of 
mush. Pour it into an earthen or china ves- 
sel; let it cool; lay acover on and put it in a 
cool place. When needed for use take out a 
portion and soften it with warm water. 


Safety from Moths.—A lady of large experi- 
ence writes as follows: There is no abso- 
lute safety from moths excepting in the abso- 
lute exclusion of the miller. If put away 
early in the season, before the millers make 
their appearance, furs can be kept in their 
own boxes without danger of any kind, by 
simply pasting thin paper closely around them. 
No aperture must be left for the entrance of 
the miller, though the paste need not touch 
the boxes. Articles of any kind can be tied 
up very tightly in pillow-cases, or sewed up in 
sheets. To keep dresses, cloaks, etc., with- 
out creasing, suspend them near the upper 
edge of the sheet, then lay another sheet over, 
sew the two sheets together at the edges, 
then sew loops at the upper edge of this bag, 
and hang it up wherever you please. Be cares 
ful that there be no hole for the miller to en- 
ter. In order to secure further safety it is 
well to beat and brush the furs and garments 
well before putting them away, and if it is 
anything that can be heated, it may not be 
amiss to heat it enough to destroy the eggs 
that may be already laid. 


r. le 
Scrofula, Humors of the Blood and Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys or students, His 16th 
year. ly May 27. 





THE 


St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine, 


A First-Class Monthly Magazine of Fashion, 
Music, and Polite Literature. 

Single subscription, per year. ......0..ssesseeees 8.00 

Tour copies. - eeese .. i esevesves Ce0scococe ose $11.00 

pom je ooccecoreces spreccpsoncasccoctseesbas rg . 
ne copies per year, and one r-u lu J 

Twelve. < he lait lia 21.00 
Handsome premiums are given to tl.ose who get up 

clubs. Send four cents postage for a specimen copy. 
Address 


MARGARET L. JOHNSON; 
4017 North 4th Street, St. Louis, Me. 
June 2%, 6m 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD [INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 

pL m street, weno | by letter, with stamp 
of charge, upon ALL ‘ 

THose WHO nave FAILED TO BE CURED BY OTHER 

PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 

on Dr. SPEAR. 








Remember Dr. Spence can be consulted 
upon all Diseases. ly Jan 28. 








H. H. & T. W. CARTER, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


June 10. 38 BEACONW 


ST., BOSTON. 6m 








THE FOLLOWING CUT REPRESENTS 
THE INTERESTING GAME OF 


RING QUOITS, 
With Ten Pins, 





SNR ie 4 é 


THE IMPLEMENTS 


74%: 


consist of ten pins, neatly painted and numbered from five to fifty, one post without number to mark the 
pitcher’s stand, and five heavy metallic rings for pitching, with a patent slate for keeping the score, all of 
which are neatly packed in a wooden case with slide cover ready for transportation. 


Messrs. D. B. BROOKS & BRO., of Boston, 


Manufacture eeveral different grades 0 Ring Quoit: 


eow—3t June 3. 
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Woman's Hournal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, July 29, 1871. 


PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS!! 


The friends of the Woman Movement have done well 
for this JovrNat in the past. It isread by thousands 
every week. We shail appreciate every effort made 
to extend the circulation of this paper. Of course 
many are so circumstanced that they do not need any 
compensation. The cause is dear to them and they 
will work for it. But there are others with whom 
time is money ; and, we desire to lay before this class 
some inducement to work for the JouRNAL. It is 
proper that they should be compensated for their time 
and trouble. As an inducement for such to work 
for the Woman's JocRNAL, we offer the following 
plendid premiums! 

* EXTRA SILVER PLATED WARE! 

For ONE new cash subscriber, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 

1 Extra Silver Plated Plain Dessert Spoon. 
; ~_ = . “Table Spoon. 


Tipped Salt Spoons. 
s @ o bed “Mustard Spoon. 
a * os o Pickle Fork. 
For Two new cash subscribers, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 
1 Extra Silver Plated Gothic Dessert Spoon. 
“ “ « Table Spoon. 
Salt Spoons. 
Mustard Spoons. 
Vlive Nut Pick. 
Tipped Gravy Ladle. 
For THReEr cash subscribers, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 
6 Extra Silver Pi'd Tipped or Antique Tea Spoons. 
« aa « se Dessert Spoons. 
Table Spoons. 
Oval Solid Handle Butter Knife. 
Oyster Ladle (medium size.) 
° « “ Oval or Gothic Pie Knife. 
os Child's Knife, Fork & Spoon (in case). 
For FIVE new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 
1 Dozen Double Silver Plated Dessert Spoons. 
6 “ Antique Double Plated Dessert Spoons. 
 « “ “ " Table Spoons. 
a © ed a ad Dessert Forks. 
6 Tipped Extra plated Table Forks. 
1 Oval Beaded Cake Knife. 
1 Extra Sitver Plated Breakfast Castor, 3 bottles. 
For sevEN new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 
1 Dozen Antique Extra Silver BV Putte Spoons. 
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: 
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1 “ Tip essert Forks. 
» © od " bad Table Forks. 
1.“ Oval “ Tea Knives (solid handle), 


1 Extra Silver Plated Cake Basket (medium size). 
1 « sea Dinner Castor, 6 bottles. 
1 s « Chased Butter Dish. 


The above silver ware is of the best quality of plated 
goods, of the kinds mentioned, and will give.entire sat- 


isfaction. 
CROQUET SETS. 

For Five new cash subscribers, we will give one 
common set of Croquet. 

For £1GHT new cash subscribers, we will give one 

’ extra good set of Croquet. 
LE CERCLE. 

For srx new cash subscribers, we will give one 
polished maple set of Le Cercle. Retail price TEN 
DOLLARS. This is a new and popular game. 

For TWELVE new cash subscribers, we will give one 
extra rock maple set of Le Cercle. 

PRANG’S CHROMOS. 

For Two new cash subscribers, we will give a Chro- 
mo 9 by 12 inches in size, entitled “Power of Music.” 
Very pretty. 

For rour new subscribers, we will give a chromo 
ealled ‘‘Wild Roses.” 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 

For 81x new cash subscribers, we will give a chro- 
mo called “The Kid’s Play-Ground,” size 11 by 17} 
inches. Price $6.00. Very beautiful. 

For Five new cash subscribers, we will give a very 
handsome chromo by Rosa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 
“Morning” or “Evening,” size 12 by 18 inches. 

For TEN new cash subscribers, we will give an elegant 
chromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 
inches. Price $12. Very beautiful. 

For stx new cash subscribers, we will give either 
chromo, “The Unconscious Sleeper’ or “The Baby in 
Trouble.” Size 13 by 16 inches. Price $6.00. Very 


pretty. 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


For TWELVE new cash subscribers, we will give a 
copy of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
CLOTHES-WRINGER. 


For etx new cash subscribers, we will give an ex- 
eellent Clothes-Wringer. 

"In all cases where premiums are demanded 
for subscribers the full price of the paper ($2.50 per 
annum) must accompany each subscription. 

Those who desire articles sent by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. 


Address, Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Woman's JOURNAL, No. 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass. 








SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 

For ONE new subscriber, we will give 
Prang’s beautiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or 
the Rescue ;” price $2.50. 

For Two new subscribers we will give 
Prang’s steel engraving, “Our Women Warri- 
ors,” worth $5.00. 

For TEN new subscribers, we will give 
Prang’s fine new chromo, “Boyhood of Lin- 
coln,”’ worth $15.00. 


BUSINESS LETTERS. 


[All letters containing remittances will be ac- 
knowledged under this head, and correspondents who 
find their favors credited here will understand that, 
whatever their contents, they will receive attention.) 


Letters received to July 26th :— 

Mrs. C. D. Wait, John Goodwin, Marion L. Pome- 
roy, Mrs. S. E. Morrill, M. D., T. W. Cridland, R. M. 
Rowell, Fanny Holy, Mrs. M. S. Wardwell, Miss 
Julia T. Foster, A. A. Rodgers, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Hooker, A. H. Sink. 








SEND FOR PETITIONS! 

| An effort is to be made t canvass Massachu- 
setts thoroughly and systematically with Wo- 

| man Suffrage petitions. Every person believ- 
ing in equal rights for women and men is de- 
sired to circulate one of these petitions for sig- 
natures, returning it according to directions, 
when all names are affixed to it that can be 
obtained. If every housekeeper believing in 
Woman Suffrage woule keep one of these pe- 
titions in her parlor and present it politely and 
quietly to all who pass within her Joors—if 
every working-woman would carry one in her 
pocket and offer it at seasonable moments— 


| if all men who avow a belief in this reform 


would keep one about their person and urge 
it upon their business acquaintances—if all, 
in short, whom we number among our friends 
would make it a duty to push these petitions 
as fast and as far as possible, we should be 
able to carry to the next Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts petitions signed by a majority of 
the men and women of this Commonwealth. 
We are sure this is worth trying for. Send to 
this office for petitions, enclosing a postage 
stamp, and they will be forwarded to any ad- 
dress. 








A BAZAR MEETING. 


There will be a Woman Suffrage Bazar meet- 
ing at the office of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 
3'Tremont place, the first Friday in August, 
at 11 o’clock, A. M. Not only are all members 
of committees invited to be present, but all 
persons who are interested, whether men or 
women. The work to be done for the next 
Bazar will greatly exceed that for the first. 
While our friends are rusticating in the coun- 
try, or drinking in health and strength at the 
seaside, they must not forget this enterprise, 
but must interest their acquaintances, and ob- 
tain pledges of assistance, that can be relied 
upon, when the time comes for their fulfill- 
ment. Weraised $7500 at the last Bazar—we 
must make $15,000 from this! 

The money of the last Bazar is being con- 
stantly expended for tracts, petitions, lectur- 
ers and meetings. This work must be con- 
tinued till Woman Suffrage has triumphed in 
Massachusetts. We are now in the thick of 
the fight—are steadily gaining—are SURE TO 
winf But only by persistent, judicious, un- 
intermitted effort—only by a long, strong pull, 








and a pull altogether. So much depends on 
the next Bazar being made pecuniarily suc- 
cessful, that, notwithstanding the warm weath- 
er of the season, as many of the faithful as can 
must come together on the first Friday of Au- 
gust to look anew over the field, to make sug- 
gestions, to devise ways and means, and to 
prepare for the larger and more effective meet- 
ings of the early fall. 








CALL AND SEE US! 

The editors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are 
at home to callers on Mondays, from 10 A. M. 
til2 P.M. At that time, some, if not all the 
editors, will be in the office of the JouRNAL, 
3 Tremont place, to receive whoever may call. 
Come and see us! . 











WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


Epirors WoMAN’s JoURNAL:—Being per- 
haps what may be termed a “new receiver” of 
the Woman Suffrage doctrine, or at any rate a 
new subscriber to your valuable paper, from 
which I learn what is in progress in regard to 
this reform, I beg leave to ask a few questions 
and make a few suggestions concerning what 
new comers like to know. I presume, in my 
ignorance and lack of ability, I represent 
thousands of women, whose hearts are in the 
cause, and who would help it if they could, 
but, not knowing how, have the common sense 
to stand back and let smarter people work. 

Now we may be “namby-pamby’’ women, 
in comparison with those who can talk splen- 
didly, write beautifully and argue logically, but 
nevertheless there is a power in numbers as 
well as in inteliect, and we lesser lights want 
to glimmer on the right side, intelligently and 
systematically if possible, and we want the aid 
of your enlightened minds and concentrated 
thoughts to enable us to do it. We see things 
plainly. As Miss Phelps says, “there is noth- 
ing left to say,” as far as the question goes, but 
it is our sphere of action which we women of 
acknowledged inferior ability desire to know. 
We do not and cannot give our undivided time 
to the cause as you do. We make our own 
“bread and butter,” some of us by our talents, 
some by the work of our hands, and it takes 
nearly all our talents and time to do this, 
which must be done, whether women vote or 
not. 

Then again we are surrounded by very dear 
and loving friends who do not and cannot 
think as we do on this topic. Some of us have 
friends to whom we owe everything that we 
are, and are indebted to them for every pleas- 
ure we enjoy, and whom we love better than 
ourselves; who are intelligent and lovely, but 
who have shut themselves from this question 
with a stubbornness which is unaccountable. 





We are not smart enough to argue convinc- 
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ingly, and to identify ourselves conspicuously 
with the movement is simply to disgust them. 
We would die for the cause, if by so doing we 
could further its interests. It is glorious to be 
areal martyr, if by so doing you becume a 
tangible good. But what would it signify for 
an insignificant body like myself to advocate 
this cause, and lose all my precious friends? 
I should do no good, even by this great sacri- 
fice. Moreover, I respect a person’s opinion 
whether it is like my own or not, and I cannot 
throw away a friend, nor can I despise an ac- 
quaintance who cannot see a subject from the 
same standpoint from which I view it. 

These are some of my troubles, and as I 
said before, I doubt not they are shared by 
thousands of others, who, when the ballot is 
given them, will accept it gratefully, and will 
vote, too, on the right side of all moral issues. 

Can you, or some of your able coadjutors, 
enlighten and help us? We are more than 
willing to do our share, but taking a lesson 
from the past, where magnificent moral pro- 
jects like that of abolitionism, with great and 
good men at their head, were put back for a 
long series of years, by little, ignorant minds 
as well as by wicked ones, who joined the 
cause conspicuously and only injured it, we 
good-intentioned women desire to work as di- 
rected, by judicious, well-informed and honest 
leaders. So tell us what, where and how to 
pull. Respectfully, E. M. H. 


REPLY. 

The first thing, it seems to us, for our young 
friend to do, and all whv are in the cat- 
egory with her, is to develop moral courage. 
If you believe intelligently in Woman Suffrage, 
and are ready “to accept the ballot when it is 
given you,” you ought to be brave enough to 
do all in your power to help on the time when 
it shall be thus given. Until you have suffi- 
cient moral courage to avow your belief even 
among your dearest friends, who may be at 
the antipodes with yourself on this question, 
you can help in this struggle but little. There 
is no probability that by such advocacy you 
will “lose all your precious friends”—nor 
should you “throw away a friend,” or “despise 
an acquaintance, who cannot see this subject 
from the same standpoint as yourself.” Un- 
less your friends differ widely from the world 
in general they will come to respect your be- 
lief in Woman Suffrage, even if they do not 
share it, when they understand that you are 


4 firm in your convictions, that you hold them 


intelligently, and that you are womanly and 
wise in their advocacy. 

Some who honestly believe in Woman Suf- 
frage, and who Sincerely desire to aid it, are 
so unwise in their methods as to do more 
harm than good. They put themselves into 
sharp and everlasting antagonism with those 
who hold a different opinion—they are for- 
ever bristled up in a defiant attitude—they go 
about brawling and noisy in a mannish fash- 
ion, challenging attention—they discuss the 
question angrily and in hot temper — they 
quarrel and break with those who “stubborn- 
ly’’ differ with them—all which is unnecessa- 
ry, and very unwise, 

But to be ready to stand by your colors when 
they are attacked—to maintain your opinion, 
by logical argument, in good spirit, and with 
courteous manner—to demonstrate in your 
daily life that you can advocate the absolute 
legal equality of women and men, and yet be 
a genuine woman, gentle, tender, refined and 
quiet—this you should do, and you are un- 
faithful to your convictions if you fail to do it. 

If you are not “smart enough to argue con- 
vincingly” you can easily post yourself, so as 
to be able to do so. Send for the tracts adver- 
tised in these columns; they will furnish you 
with the ammunition you lack. The reading 
of the WoMAN’s JoURNAL will instruct you. 
You can speedily qualify yourself for defense 
of this reform if you desire it. And, we re- 
peat it, the first step for you to take, and all 
others like you, is to develop moral bravery 
enough to be willing to stand everywhere, as 
one of its champions. At this advanced stage 
of the reform it will cost you less than you 
imagine. It will gain for you far more than 
you can calculate. 

You say “there is a power in numbers as 
well as intellect.” There is no lack of “‘intel- 
lect” in this reform, The mightiest minds of 
the world on both continents are with us— 
logicians, scientists, statesmen, philosophers, 
historians, novelists, artists and poets. We 
should have no lack of “numbers” if all wo- 
men who are secretly with us, as you are, 
would openly avow their belief. 

Less than a week since, we were passing the 
night with a large and intelligent family, not 
fifty miles from Boston. The conversation 
drifted to the subject of Woman Suffrage, 
when, in answer to questions, we made a con- 
densed statement of the argument for this 
movement—specified, in brief, what were the 
wrongs in woman’s condition it sought to 
remedy—and replied to two or three of the 
most popular objections urged againstit. The 
white-haired husband and father listened at- 
tentively, and then said frankly :— 

“T see no reason why the ballot should not 
be given to woman, and I never have.” 

“Why, husband!” “Oh, father!” ‘Uncle, 
uncle!”’ were the simultaneous ejaculations of 
the aged wife, the daughters and nieces. 
‘Why, we didn’t think you believed in Woman 
Suffrage! We thought you might be opposed.” 

“No,” said the old gentleman in reply, “I 
have never said much about it to anybody, 
and I felt very sure that the last place in the 

world for me to talk in favor of this subject 





was among the women of my own home.” 


Then followed explanations, by which it ap- 
peared that criticisms of the dress and manner 
of some who have lectured on Woman Suf- 
frage had been misinterpreted—that lack of 
moral courage had tied the tongues of the 
women, and fear of colliding with the women 
had kept the man from uttering his convic- 
tions. The WomAN’s JoURNAL was immedi- 
ately subscribed for, tracts ordered, and plans 
set a-foot to secure a Woman Suffrage lecture. 

We were told a few days later by one of the 
neighbors, that we had “converted that fam- 
ily.” But it was not so. They were already 
converted. We only brought them to make a 
“public profession of their faith.” If all the 
women who believe with us would openly 
avow their faith, in Massachusetts, certain- 
ly, and in some other States, the Woman 
Suffrage cause would show an overwhelming 
constituency of women. Lack of moral cour- 
age is the great weakness of women at the 
present time. They fear the terrible Mrs, 
Grundy, and this fear, which is laughable and 
weak, must be got rid of before women can 
cease to be mere puppets. 

You can aid the cause to secure the “power 
of numbers,” by circulating petitions, and get- 
ting signatures to them. We want Massachu- 
setts thoroughly canvassed for signatures to 
petitions before the next session of the Leg- 
islature. We have begun this work early. We 
covet help in this herculean undertaking, most 
earnestly. We want to answer the objection 
of those stolid legislators, who, when all other 
stumbling blocks are removed, fall back on 
this: “Women don’t want the ballot, they 
don’t ask for it; when they ask for it they 
shall have it.” The petitions can be had at 
this office, by asking, or sending for them. 
We should be glad to set a thousand women 
to work, canvassing wif& these petitions for 
signatures, 

We have commenced work for another Wo- 
man Sutlrage Bazar,to be held in MusicHall two 
weeks before Christmas. Every woman knows 
how to help in this Bazar work. She knows 
how to get her friends to help. You can render 
most powerful aid if you will in this direction. 
The success of the Bazar means an increase of 
popularity to the Woman Suffrage cause—an 
addition to its adherents—and a long purse to 
help on its work, through tracts, periodicals, 
journals, debates, lectures, conventions, peti- 
tions, etc. 

You can lend your copy of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL, you can get others to subscribe for it. 

You can now and then buy ten cents’ worth 
of tracts—you get four for ten cents—and give 
them away, where they will be read and ap- 
preciated, and where they wiil make converts. 

If you can bring together half a dozen ad- 
herents of the cause organize a society, and 
make it so attractive, and alive, that others 
will join you. 

If you need help in your work, or advice, or 
the encouragement that comes from a visit of 
some one older and stronger, and better used 
to the service, send to these headquarters, 
and state your need, and the condition of 
things, and you may be sure your request will 
not go unheeded. 

“Where there is a will there is a way.” 
And so, in short, if you care as much as you 
say you do for this great work, whose impor- 
tance is rapidly increasing, whose magnitude 
is beyond the estimate of many of even its 
true friends, whose hands are full of blessings 
for women yet unborn, until whose success so- 
ciety halts in its progress, you can discover 
ways and means of aiding it. Don’t delay 
longer, but come now and help us! 





THE NEXT GOVERNOR. 


The air is thick with statement, counter 
statement and surmise, as to who will be the 
next Governor of Massachusetts. 

Several names are suggested as possible can- 
didates. But party leaders must remember, 
that the one vital question to more than half 
the people of this Commonwealth is, whether 
the candidate is a friend of Woman Suffrage ? 
This is also the real question for the whole 
people, for “In the gain or’loss of one ‘class’ all 
the rest have equal claim.’ 

The mothers and daughters of men who 
make and unmake candidates are disfranchis- 
ed. Every consideration of justice and gene- 
rosity alike should induce these men not so 
much as to name a candidate who is opposed 
to the citizenship of women. 

Yet the names of several gentlemen are 
suggested who are known to be utterly hostiie 
to Woman Suffrage. They may be men 
of personal excellence. But this does not 
affect the question of their suitability for an 
office, whose influence might be used against 
the political and legal equality of women, or 
be made potential in its favor. 

In Massachusetts, women pay taxes with- 
out representation upon one hundred and 
thirty million dollars of real and personal 
property. If sane men, not convicted of crime, 
were taxed in the same way, could a man 
have any hope of being elected to any office, 
who thought that this taxation without rep- 
resentation should continue ? 

Of all the wives in the State, not one is free 
to will her property, as a husband is free to 
willhis property. Could a man be made Gov- 
ernor who believed that husbands should be 





limited in the same way? 





The wife who owns several houses can le- 
gally lease only one of them, without the writ- 
ten consent of another party. If husbands 
suffered the same limitation would any gentle- 
man who opposed the removal of this limita- 
tion expect the suffrage of men for any of- 
fice ? 

No mother in Massachusetts has legal own- 
ership of her child. If the same was true of 
every father, is there a man alive who would 
dare face the swelliug hiss of all decent peo- 
ple, if he should offer himself for Governor, af- 
ter he had affirmed that no intelligent man 
wished to change this state of things ? 

In all these particulars the rights of women 
are as sacred and should be as sacredly guarded 
as the rights of men, yet we are told “it is bet- 
ter to have a good man for Governor, who 
does not believe that the eonsent of the goy- 
erned women is necessary to a just government, 
than to have a scallawag who does.” 

To the starving child, he is the best man who 
gives bread. To the Woman Suffragist, no man 
is politically good who ignores or opposes the 
ballot for woman. In this State there are ex- 
cellent men suitable for the highest office we 
have to give, who also cordially accept the idea 
of woman’s right to vote. One of these men 
should be selected as a candidate for Governor. 
The woman’s party, in that case, would bend 
every energy to help his election—and he 
would be elected. 

But if, on the other hand, a man who is either 
indifferent or opposed to Woman Suffrage is 
nominated, we should have no choice but to 
work for his defeat, and he would be defeated. 

L. 8 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Frances Power Cobbe has written an essay 
on prayer, which is the preface of a devotional 
volume that she has published in England. 





Whittier, in the poem, “The Singer,’ in the 
August Atlantic, refers to Alice Cary; and 
“an old friend, so sage and bland, our later 
Franklin,’’ her friend, is Horace Greeley, 


A member of the Illinois Legislature arose 
in his seat the other day, faced the gallery, 
filled with ladies, and, with a grotesque bow, 
emptied the contents of a whiskey-flask down 
his throat. 


Phebe Cary is at Newport, lying ill at Miss 
Rodman’s, and with little prospect of recovery. 
She is unable to see any one, and suffers great- 
ly. Until the death of her sister Alice, Phebe 
was robust and healthy beyond the average of 
her sex, but has rapidly declined since. Sheis 
said to be grieving herself to death for the loss 
of her sister. 


Tom Hughes writes to the New York Tri- 
bune of meeting three American ladies at the 
House of Lords, who supposed they could en- 
ter as freely, and listen to the debates of that 
august body, as it had been their custom to at 
the Capitol at Washington. But not even the 
courtesy and influence of Mr. Hughes could 
secure for them this favor. 


The recent vote in Massachusetts on the 
question of selling malt liquors shows the fol- 
lowing result: Total number of cities and 
towns, 340; prohibiting the sale by a vote of 
“No,” 61; by not voting, 242; by a tie vote,2; 
total of towns where sale is prohibited, 305; 
places where sale is permitted by a vote of 
“Yes,” 30; towns not heard from, 5. 


While there is much misery and sin in the 
world, a man has no right to lull himself to 
sleep in a paradise of self-improvement and 
self-enjoyment; in which there is but one su- 
preme Adam, one poe specimen of human- 
ity, namely, himself. He ought to go out and 
work—fight, if it must be, wherever duty calls 
him. Nay, even a woman has hardly any 
right in these days to sit still and dream. The 
life of action is nobler than the life of thought. 
—Dinah Muloch. 


Holland ladies, remarks a recent writer, do a 
great deal of housework in tlie early morning, 
and throughout the day; they disdain to have 
done for them what they can do for themselves. 
Until “coffee-drinking,’’ at twelve o’clock, a 
visitor must expect to see little of the ladies. 
The pickling and preserving, the preparation of 
fruit for the table, those mighty dishes of beans 
and pease, the side-dishes and other delicacies 
for the day, all bear signs of a delicate touch 
and a cultivated intelligence. 


The four women appointed to first-class 
clerkships in his department by the Postmas- 
ter-General are accomplished linguists and 
translators, which is more than can be said of 
most of the male clerks. Women have always 
been noted for their linguistic abilities, says 
the Golden Age, and it is remarkable that gov- 
ernments have been so slow to utilize their 
gifts. 

Samuel J. May was fitted for college at the 
Chauncy Hall School of this city, which las 
just fitted two girls for college, in whose faces 
Harvard slammed its doors. Then they knock- 
ed at Amherst, but are coolly told to stay out- 
side, and keep on knocking until next October, 
when this fifty-year-old Alma Mater of men 
will see about letting them in, Truly, women 
need patience. 


On the Saturday before Samuel J. May died 
President White, of Cornell University, in 
formed him of an offer received by his uni- 
versity of $250,000, upon the condition that 
young women should have the same advan- 
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tages as young men in that institution. Mr. 
May promised, when the university did so, to 
give it his portrait of Prudence Crandall, the 
early Connecticut teacher of colored children, 
who was persecuted for her large and Christ- 
like spirit and whose cause Mr. May espoused. 


Ata business-meeting of the Alumni of the 
Wesleyan University, at Middletown, Ct., July 
20, a resolution was passed declaring that noth- 
ing in the charter of the University excludes la- 
dies from its privileges, and*expresses the hope 
that they will avail themselves of the opportu- 
nities, One young lady is now seeking admit- 
tance this year. It is thought women will 
soon be admitted to the privileges of the in- 
stitution. 


Mrs. Adele Hazlett, of Hillsdale, Mich., de- 
livered the oration at Cassopolis, in that State, 
on the Fourth, and the Cassopolis Democrat 
gives her the following complimentary notice: 
“Gifted with a melodious and rather powerful 
voice, over which she has perfect control, with 
clear and distinct utterance, a fine personal 
presence, and withal with ideas to utter, Mrs. 
Hazlett is one of the finest and best platform 
speakers we ever heard,” 


We advise all our friends who are con- 
nected with lyceums to secure the services 
of Mr. Charles G. Ames of California, who 
comes on to New England this fall and proposes 
to give lectures on life in California. He is 
wise, witty,and very popular asa speaker. He 
believes in woman, her sphere and work, and 
both as extensive as her faculty, the last to be 
decided only by open experiment. No lyceum 
which he addresses will fail of having at least 
one good lecture. 


The following is from the Fond du Lac 
(Wis.) Commonwealth, a paper that has not 
yet advocated the equal rights of women. 
This extract shows progress in the right di- 
rection :— 


There are very few fathers who would not 
really enjoy seeing their daughters’ names on 
the next election ticket, but there are many 
who would enjoy nothing more thoroughly 
than a sensible conversation at the fireside 
with a well-informed daughter or sister. 

Again, there are some women who, by loss 
of father or husband, become legally responsi- 
ble for the safety of their own property, for the 
proper investment, and otherwise profitable 
management of the same. Political changes 
occur in which they may wish to have no 
voice and from which their delicacy would 
shrink; yet it is most advantageous for them 
to acquaint themselves with these. They 
must know if such and such movements in 
the politics of the State shall affect their lands, 
their houses or their children. 


The colleges of this country confer honorary 
degrees at their annual commencements with 
awful prodigality. Think of it! The army of 
American Doctors of Divinity has received al- 
ready this year one hundred and fifty recruits. 
When one considers the intellectual timber 
and scholastic furnishing of many of the D. D.’s 
now sporting these ‘‘semi-lunar fardels,” it 
leads one to value the honor very lightly. 
Among the large number honored by Amherst 
at its late commencement was Horace Greeley, 
who was made an LL.D. It was well de- 
served, and wisely bestowed, for, despite Mr. 
Greeley’s hostility to Woman Suffrage —which 
is less bitter and unscrupulous than that 
of the Tribune, of which he is the nominal 
head—he is a great man, and his almost half 
century of honest service for the race deserves 
their gratitude. 


The Chicago Tribune thinks it would be a 
curious problem for a woman to find out from 
mankind what is really expected of her. Man 
adores helplessness, and says it ruins him. 
He talks about economy and raves over spend- 
thrifts. He decries frivolity and runs away 
from brains. He pines after his grandmother, 
who could make pies, and falls in love with 
white hands that can’t. He moans over weak- 
ness and ridicules strength. He condemns 
fashion theoretically, and the lack of it prac- 
tically. He longs for sensible women, and 
passes them by on the other side. He wor- 
ships saints, and sends them to convents. He 
despises pink and white women, and marries 
them if he can. He abuses silks and laces, 
and takes them into his heart. He glorifies 
spirit and independence, and gives a cruel 
thrust at the little vines that want to be oaks. 
What would the criticai lords desire ? 


General Strickland, President of the Ne- 
braska Constitutional Convention, has intro- 
duced a resolution in favor of extending the 
right of suffrage to all citizens of the age of 
twenty-one, irrespective of sex. The resolu- 
tion was, next day, reported favorably by the 
Suffrage Committee, and stands a chance of 
being embodied in the fundamental law of 
Nebraska. It provides that men and women 
may both vote on the question of its adoption 
or rejection; that the votes of men shall go 
into one ballot-box and the votes of women 
into another; and the clause becomes a part 
of the Constitution only in the event that it 
receives a majority vote of each sex. Every 
Saturday justly regards this provision requir- 
ing the concurrence of both sexes as exceed- 
ingly illiberal. For, says this journal, if a ma- 
jority of the women of the State declare for 
suffrage, whence comes the right of a majority 
of the men to say that they shall not have it ? 
And conversely, if a majority of the men de- 
clare that women ought to aid in bearing the 


responsibilities of civil government, whence 
comes the right of a majority of the women to 
say that their sex shall stand aloof from this 
work? It thinks the provision is as fair, how- 
ever, as can be expected from unregenerate 
man. 








a 
ANTI-MONOPOLY. 


When the establishment of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL was under consideration, Stephen 
Foster proposed that the name of the paper 
should be the Anti-Monopolist. 

Every time we have recalled the circumstance, 
that name has.seemed to us more significant 
and appropriate. For the name is an enun- 


,| ciation of the fundamental principle of Wo- 


man Suffrage and of every other genuine re- 
form. 

What is it we seek to obtain? Equality of 
rights. What is it we seek to destroy? The 
present unjust, artificial monopoly based upon 
sex. 

This monopoly exists to-day in all the rela- 
tions of the sexes. In wages, in education, in 
employment, above all in domestic life, and in 
the laws which regulate the marriage relation. 

The carpenter and cabinet-maker contemp- 
tuously refuse to take girls as apprentices. 
The printer and shoemaker meanly exclude 
them from their trade’s-unions, The Judges 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts still 
more meanly refuse to recognize a woman as 
a notary public. The medical associations 
scorrfully refuse to consider a woman as a 
physician. Ministers of the Gospel shudder 
with holy horror at the idea of saving souls by 
the ministry of women. Merchants never 
dream of taking their daughters into their 
counting-houses. The whole organization of 
society rests on the supposition that the only 
proper sphere of womanly activity is marriage, 
and then goes on to define marriage, not as a 
lifelong partnership of equals with reciprocal 
rights and duties, but as a position of legal ser- 
vitude and dependence on the part of the wife 
—of supremacy and mastery on the part of the 
husband. If ever there was a class in society 
subjected from the cradle to the grave to the 
iron heel of cruel and relentless monopoly, 
in every form, by another class, the instance 
is found where woman is the victim and man 
the oppressor. 

That the victims and the oppressors are only 
dimly aware of the true nature of their rela- 
tions is certainly true. It was true to a great 
extent in the South in the case of slave and 
slaveholder. If the fetter were not disguised it 
would soon become unbearable. But this dis- 
guise does not alter the fact. In dress, in play, 
in education, in contact with society, in cul- 
ture, in stimulus, in opportunity, the girl is at 
a disadvantage with the boy. Later in life— 
in work, in wages, in marriage, in parentage, in 
widowhood, the woman is everywhere at a dis- 
advantage with the man. 

Is not this true? Let any man imagine 
himself subjected to the legal and social disa- 
bilities imposed upon woman, and he will real- 
ize that he would be compelled to rebel or 
else to succumb into insignificance. 

These manifold forms of inequality are all 
symbolized by woman’s political ostracism. 
This hydra-headed monopoly, based upon sex, 
is incarnated in “manhood suffrage.” 

Not only so, but every other form of social 
injustice finds its bulwark in the political aris- 
tocracy of sex. Thereis a natural limit to 
progress in every organized form of politi- 
cal society. In despotism, in an aristoc- 
racy of birth, or of wealth or of sex. When 
this limit is reached farther progress can ‘only 
be attained by a change of organization. 

Manhood suffrage means railways, steam- 
boats, telegraphs, farms, factories, greenbacks, 
cheap newspapers, free schools, great cities 
and dense populations. But it means also 
drunkenness, prostitution, domestic discord, 
pauperism, disease, profligacy, cruelty, and 
war. It means the lobby in legislation, the 
ring in corporations, and the corner in Wall 
street. It means the strike of the laborer 
against the capitalist and the combination of 
the capitalists against the laborers. The ulti- 
mate triumphs of manhood suffrage will never 
eradicate free rum nor free lust, will never 
abolish the army or navy, will never outgrow 
the penitentiary or the gallows, will never 
establish free trade among nations nor create 
an international tribunal for the maintenance 
of universal peace. 

’ These achievements can only be effected by 
the combined energies of men and women. 
The problems of labor and temperance and 
peace can never be solved until our political 
society has undergone a radical transforma- 
tion by the establishment of universal suffrage 
irrespective of race or sex. ; 
Then will arise a great reform party for the 
destruction of every form of artificial privilege, 
and its watchword will be ANTI-MonopoLy— 
EQUAL RiGuts ror ALL. H. B. B. 
POLITICAL ATHEISM. 
To deny the overruling Providence of God 
in theory is unpopular. But to deny it in 
practice and especially in politics is not only 
popular, but is considered sound philosophy 
and common sense even among some professed 
Woman Suffragists. 
Day before yesterday, I conversed with a 
lady in the office of the WomAn’s JouRNAL. 





We spoke of the conspiracy to nomin‘ate Har- 
vey Jewe!l for Governor of Massachusetts. 
“After all,” said my friend, “if the Republicans 
should elect an anti-Woman Suffragist to be 
Governor, it will help our gause.” 

“How so?” I asked. 

“By arousing opposition on the one hand, 
and, on the other, by awakening sympathy,” 
replied my friend. 

“But his veto may prevent your voting in 
the Presidential election of 1872,’’ I said. 

“There is no such possibility in any case,” 
she replied. “The Legislature will not enact 
such a law, and if they did, the enactment 
would do more harm than good.” 

‘“‘Why so?” I asked. 

“Because public sentiment would not sus- 
tain it,” she answered. “Neither men nor 
women are ready for the change. Such a law 
would be an injury, pot a benefit. It would 
be a real calamity.” 

“And so,” I exclaimed, “you are willing to 
be classed with felons and fools till all the 
fools are dead !’’ 

“Yes,” she replied, “if, by my waiting, the 
fools will grow wiser and the felons more vir- 
tuous.” 

For a moment I felt discouraged. Here 
was I,a man, doing my best to right a great 
wrong, to break down a wicked and absurd 
barrier, to remove a cruel and oppressive stig- 
ma, to inaugurate the grandest step in politi- 
cal progress, to establish a true republic. 

And here was a woman thoroughly in favor 
of Woman Suffrage, born aud reared in the 
faith, who not only was willing to wait in- 
definitely for her own emancipation, but who 
deprecated the immediate emancipation of 
her sex as a calamity. 

“Mrs. W.,’’ I said, “do you believe that suf- 
frage is your right ?” 

‘**Certainly I do,” she answered. 

“That to deprive you of it is a wrong on the 
part of men ?’’ I added. 

“A great wrong,” she replied. 

“That you have, as an American citizen, im- 
portant political duties to perform which you 
are forbidden to exercise ?” 

“Most assuredly,” she said. 

“And do you believe,” said I, “if society 
should cease to do wrong and should restore to 
one- half of its members the right of self-govern- 
ment that inheres in them, and should thus en- 
able you to fulfill your political duties, that 
this great act of political justice would prove a 
calamity? Is it then dangerous to do right and 
safe todo wrong? My friend, you are a prac- 
tical atheist. You do not really believe in 
God.’’ 

When will people realize that society is gov- 
erned by the same inexorable moral laws as 
the individuals who compose it? No violation 
or postponement of justice was ever expedient. 
Every infringement of equity carries with it an 
inevitable penalty. Reformation can never be 
safely deferred to a more convenient season 
BEHOLD, NOW IS THE ACCEPTED TIME—NOW 
IS THE DAY OF SALVATION. Hi. B. B. 





THE QUESTION OF WOMAN'S EMANCIPA- 
TION IN THE HUNGARIAN PARLIAMENT. 


BY PAUL LIPTAY. 

Being encouraged by the reception of my 
former communication, relative to the pro- 
gress of Hungarian women, I take the liberty 
to send ae again the newest facts of my 
country ladies, who are encouraged by a no- 
tice of what they are doing for their own en- 
franchisement. 

The woman’s movement has manifested 
great energy in Hungary considering the short 
time since it came into being. The society 
for the higher education of women established 
a course of lectures with a list of the first lit- 
erary men of the country, embracing such 
names as Maurice Takai, Jahi Xantus, mem- 
ber of the Smithsonian Institute, and Francis 
Pulszky. These lectures were so well receiv- 
ed, and awakened so much interest, that the 
women of Vienna, reading the lectures in a 
German translation, decided to send an ad- 
dress of thanks to Maurice Takai, Francis 
Pulszky and Francis Deak, the great patriot, 
for their sympathy and recognition, especially 
the latter, for his speech delivered in the Hun- 
garian Parliament. 

In one of the latest sessions of the Parlia- 
ment the Minister of Communication and In- 
dustry complained that he had not a suflicient 
force of employés to carry on the postal and 
telegraphic service. Mr. Edward Horn, the 
well-known economist, and other deputies, 
asked why he did not employ women, as it is 
already done in America and several Euro- 
pean countries. The President of the House, 
Mr. Sormsict, was against the proposition, as 
he is against all that concerns the progress of 
woman; but the efforts of the Minister were 
unavailing. A favorable resolution was pass- 
ed, and a few months since fifty ladies were 
appointed upon the postal, and thirty upon the 
telegraphic service. Not much for a country 
like Hungary, with more than sixteen mill- 
ions of inhabitants, but when we take iuto 
consideration the short time since Woman’s 
Rights obtained a foothold there, we ought to 
be well satisfied with the result. The tele- 
graph operators of the country number one 
thousand, and about five per cent. are women. 
The government has established a public 
course of instruction in telegraphy, aud great 
eagerness to reap the benefits is manifested by 
the ladies. 

Hungary and Austria are, as yet, without 
lady teachers for the public schools. ‘The 
Hungarian Parliament has agreed upon the 
proposition of several deputies that the teach- 
ers’ colleges shall be increased—three for lady 
teachers, who, in future, shall be employed 
in public schools, and three for male teachers 
for both sexes. ° 

The first lady teacher of Austria was em- 





ployed in a public school in the month of Feb- 
ruary last. 


Recently three Hungarian women, Miss Vil- 
ma Liptay, and the sisters, Emma and Mary 
Hentaller, passed a splendid examination in 
stenography, before a large audience, and re- 
ceived high encomiums from their teacher. 
Several of the parliamentary deputies wished 
to employ them, and Parliament ‘a de- 
cree authorizing their employment, but the 
President of the House, who would do better 
placed back some centuries, vetoed the move- 
pam and the lady stenograpbers are without 
work. 

In one of the latest sessions of the Hun- 
garian Parliament the Woman Suffrage ques 
tion came up for discussion. A deputy pre- 
sented a petition to the House, in which sev- 
eral widow ladies demanded the right of suf- 
frage. This is the first time that Hungarian 
women have manifested a desire to vote, and 
exercise the sublime right of a citizen. The 
idea is too new yetin this country; but know- 
ing the energy and love of liberty possessed by 
my countrywomen, I am convinced that the 
new idea will in a short time spread with rapid- 
ity, and accomplish the same results that it 
has among the women of America. 

On the suggestion of Mrs, Hermana Veres 
Benyicrky, it was decided to request the Min- 
ister of Education to form a new plan for the 
higher education of women, in connection with 
the newest methods of instruction. In the 
same meeting the President proposed to form 
a Woman’s Association, to cover the whole of 
ey with the aim of welding the womea 
of the land into a strong and compact body, 
to carry out plans for improvement and mu- 
tual benefit. 

The Minister of Justice is making reforms 
in the women’s prisons, where, up to this time, 
women have been obliged to spend their time 
in unsuitable employments. In future, fine 
sewing, flower-making, paper-work, book-bind- 
ing, and some other industries, will be intro- 
duced. 

An industrial bazar for women has been 
formed, and the Women’s Industrial Society is 
progressing finely. 

We have, as yet, no lady lecturers, and we 
feel the want of them; but in the shoriest 
possible time all these wants will be satisfied ; 
for the movement, though in its infancy, is 
making remarkable progress. 

—Revolution. 





FUNERAL OF SAMUEL J, MAY. 


We have been deeply moved by the private 
sketches and published accounts of the funer- 
al of that good and true man, Samuel J. May. 
Everybody mourned him—he had endeared 
himself to and helped everybody, and every 
good cause. 


On Sunday morning, his old church being 
closed on account of Mr. Calthrop’s vacation, 
many of his parishioners were in Rev. Mr. 
Mundy’s congregation, and the announcement 
of his death from the pulpit was so startling 
that the services were interrupted by the sob- 
bings of the bereaved people. The whole 
community were deeply impressed. Colored 
people at once put on mourning badges, as 
they had done when Mr. Lincoln died. The 
daily papers contained long and glowing trib- 
utes to his worth, some of the heartiest ex- 
pressions coming from the Democratic organ. 

On the days between his death and burial, 
the house of his son-in-law, Mr. Alfred Wil- 
kinson, with whom he had lived, was viajted by 
many friends from far and near who wished 
to look once, more upon his face. Gerrit 
Smith came from Peterboro’, notwithstanding 
his own illness, and also wrote: “Mr. May was 
the most Christ-like man that I ever knew. 
He made Christ his pattern, and how success- 
fully was proved by his never-failing gentle- 
ness, meekness and sweetness. Heaven is 
more desirable to me now that my dear May 
is there.’’ ’ 

On the morning of Thursday, July 6th, 
there was a private service at Mr. Wilkinson’s 
house. Rev. Frederic Frothingham read > 
propriate passages of Scripture, Rev. W. P. 
Tilden prayed, and Mr. A. Bronson Alcott 
made an address of indescribable beauty, deli- 
cacy and tenderness. At ten o’clock the body 
was removed to*the church, which was ex- 
quisitely decorated. 

The casket rested upon a base of clematis 
and evergreens. On the lid lay a “shock of 
wheat fully ripe and fit for the Master’s use.” 
Over the center rested a crown of lilies, roses 
and ivy; at the foot lay a wreath of clematis 
and geraniums, “All sorts and conditions of 
men” seemed to be attracted to the spot. 
Among those who came and went were mem- 
bers of every denomination and political pew 
Protestant Daughters of Mercy stood beside 
Roman Catholic Sisters of Charity, and In- 
dians, with “persons of African descent,” were 
near the fairest women and the chief men of 
the city. Among the tearful mourners stood 
Capt. George, Chief of the Onondagas, to 
whom Mr. May had shown what Christian 
love and a Christian civilization mean. 

Just before the time appointed for the pub- 
lic service, a violent rain-storm came, but the 
people were too much in earnest to be hin- 
dered by it. Until the doors were opened, 
there was a crowd in front of the church, 
which was soon densely packed. ‘I'wenty-one 
clergymen were present, including those from 
out of town and a Jewish r.bbi. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, and other 
members of the Board, with many teachers, 
came.. The Mayor, the member of Cougress, 
the Superintendent of the Asylum for the 
Feeble-Minded, and other prominent citizens, 
including at least one Roman Catholic, were 
pall-bearers. Rev. Mr.Calthrop prayed. Rev. 
‘T. J. Mumford read selections from the Bible. 
Mr. C. D. B. Mills, of Syracuse, President of 
the Radical Club, delivered an eloquent address, 


‘in the course of which he said: “In the last 


century the hut of a noted Indian, Logan, chief 


nized by his brethren as they passed it, by 
the inscription: ‘Here lives the friend of the 
white man.’ But upon the door of that un- 
pretending house standing upon yonder hill- 
slope, might have been inscribed through all 
these years, ‘Here dwells the friend of all 
men!” Mr. Garrison followed with an admir- 
able delineation of Mr. May’s character. Bish- 
op Loguen, of the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, a noble-looking man of gigantic 
stature, then spoke very teuderly of this friend 
of himself and his people. Rev. W.P. Tilden 
added his tribute of personal gratitude. Af- 
ter prayer, by Rev. F. Frothingham, ‘‘Nearer, 
my God, to Thee,” was sung, and the services 
at the church were closed with a benedic- 





tion. 
Hundreds followed the body to Oakwood 


of the Cayugas, is said to have been recog- |. 


Cemetery, two miles away. Along the route 
flags were at half-mast over little houses which 
seemed to be homes of colored people. Citi- 
zens on the street stood with uncovered heads 
until the procession had gone by. Upon 
reaching the grave the Sunday school children, 
who had been unable to get into the church, 
were formed in two lines, and sang a hymn :— 

“In that sweet by-and-by, 

By-and-by we shall meet 

On that beautiful shore.” 


Rev. Mr. Calthrop spoke of the grand les- 
sons of Mr. May’s life, and called upon the 
young men present to heed them. President 
Andrew D. White, of Cornell University, said, 
in a voice broken with sobs: “In this casket 
before us lie the mortal remains of the noblest 
man and the best Christian that I have ever 
known. He was the modern incarnation of 
the Sermon on the Mount. The Beatitudes 
were prophetic of him. They do not say, 
‘Blessed are believers in the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, or Westminster Catechism,’ but bless- 
ed are the pure in heart, the meek, the merci- 
ful, the peacemakers, the persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake. Had our Lord come on this 
earth again, and into these streets, as black 
man, or red man, or the most wretched of 
white men, come in Tags or sores, this, our 
dear friend, would have known him and fol- 
lowed him, no matter what weapons, carnal 
or spiritual, were hurled at the procecsion.” 
He was followed by Rev. T. J. Mumford, Mr. 
C. D. B. Mills and Rev. E. W. Mundy. After 
the casket was lowered, the children, one by 
one, dropped flowers and tears into the grave. 
This ended the touching service, but the peo- 
ple still lingered as if reluctant to leave the 
spot. Although night was at hand, it was 
some time before the cemetery was deserted.” 

It was, indeed, ‘‘a strange oversight that no 
woman’s voice had been asked to tell what the 
departed had done for her sex, what a friend 
and support woman always found in him.,”* 
Mr. Garrison spoke tenderly of his work for 
woman, otherwise it was not mentioned. 

It seems an easier thing to die, when such 
a noble spirit has gone before. It makes*the 
unknown world more tangible, richer, and 
more to be desired, that this sweet, loving, 


Christ-like soul has passed within it. 
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THE INVINCIBLENESS 


—OF THE— 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
OANNOT BE DOUBTED. 





TRADE 
*“saUVA 


+ 


For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabili- 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sent to any part of New England and on terms to 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washingten St. 


Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 
July 29. 6m 


HOME CIRCLE, Vol. 1. 
“ “ “ 2, 
PIANIST’S ALBUM. 
PIANO-FORTE GEMS. 
The above splendid books belong to what is known as 


The Home Circle Series, 


and have become almost indispensable to teachers, and 
to all persons wishing the largest collection of the best 
instrumental music at the lowest price. The music , 
may be played on the PLIANO-FORTE, MELODEON, 
or CABINET ORGAN, 

Price of each book in Boards, $2.50; in Cloth $3.00; 
Full Gilt, for presents, $4.00. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

Dee. 17. BOSTON. ly 


F. VOGL & CO., 
FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Piace, Boston, Mass. 
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Picture Frames 
Of every desciption and eae for sheteameahe, Chro- 
mos, Engravings, etc. Old frames regilded, old en- 
ravings cleansed equal to new, Passepartout and 
Velvet frames in variety on hand, and manufactured 
to order by .N. LOMBARD, 
June 3. 13t 22 School St., Boston. 


Cc. W. Calkins & Co., 
JOB PRINTERS. 

Business and Wedding Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads, 
Labels, and all kinds of Commercial Printing. Also, 
Society By-laws, Reports, Pamphlets, etc. 

June 10. 136 Washington St., Boston. 6m 


DR. E. H. DANIELS, 
DENTIST. 
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June 0. BOS LON. 8m 
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Poetry. 


HOW THE SUPREME COURT ARGUES. 


By the Constitution of the Commonwealth the of- 

fice’ of justice of the is a judicial office and 

the officer in m,and a wo- 

man, whether ied or unmarried, cannot be ap- 

pointed to such an office.—Opinion cf the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts. 


In the books of revelation, 
In the laws of church and nation, 
Man by might has held the scepter from the 
far-off “days of yore” ; 
So by right his sex retain it, 
And if woman strives to gain it, 
She is taught to “learn in silence” and be 
subject evermore. 
Should she seek to enter college, 
In pursuit of useful knowledge, 
And in time aspire to teach us, who had al- 
ways taught before ; 
Then our natures, strictly human, 
Never would submit to woman— 
This would tell her, and exclude her from our 
studies evermore. 
Should she by superior merit 
Win the scepter we inherit, 
And by suffrage curse the country as it ne’er 
was cursed before ; 
Soon our liberties would perish, 
And the only laws we cherish 
From the statute would be stricken to appear 
again no more. 


Should she seek to serve the nation 
: In the halls of legislation, [floor ; 
And secure her elevation to a seat upon the 
Then would justice soon forsake us, 
And destruction overtake us, 
And our shattered Constitution never could 
survive it more. , 


Should she by her firm assurance 
Threaten us beyond endurance, 
And usurp a seat beside us on the throne of 
“Jegal lore,” 
To annul the frame and fashion 
Of our glorious Constitution, 
Should we then submit in silence aud our 
Supreme rights ignore ? 
And when she controls the nation, 
And completes our degradation, 
Who will tell our sister nations of the burn- 
ing shame we bore? 
Who could tell the cruel story 
Of a nation in its glory 
Giving up its rights to women to be governed 
evermore ? *** 











EVENING AT THE FARM. 
BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 


Over the hill the farm-hoy goes, 
His shadow lengthens along the land, 
A giant staff in a giant hand; 
In the poplar tree, above the spring, 
The katydid begins to sing, 
The early dews are falling— 
Into the stone-heap darts the mink; 
The swallows skim the river’s brink; 
And home to the woodland fly the crows, 
When over the hill the farm-boy goes, 
Cherrily calling, 
“Co’, boss! co,’ boss! co’! co’! co’!” 
Farther, further, over the hill, 
Faintly calling, calling still, 
“Co, boss! co,’ boss! co’! co’!” 
Into the yard the farmer goes, 
With grateful heart, at the close of day; 
Harness and chain are hung away; 
In the wagon-shed stand yoke and plough; 
The straw’s in the stack, the hay in the mow, 
The cooling dews are fallings— 
The friendly sheep hie welcome bleat, 
The pigs come grunting to his feet, 
The whinnying mare her master knows, 
When into the yard the farmer goes, 
His cattle calling— 
“Co, boss! co,’ boss! co’! co’! co’!” 
While still the cow-boy, far away, 
Goes seeking those that have gone astray— 
“Co,’ boss! co,’ boss! co’! co’!” 
Now to her task the milkmaid goes, 
The cattle come crowding through the gate, 
Lowing, pushing, little and great ; 
About the trough, by the farm-yard pump, 
The frolicsome yearlings frisk and jump, 
While the pleasant dews are falling— 
The new milch heifer is-quick and shy, 
But the old cow waits with tranquil eye, 
And the white stream into the bright pail flows, 
When to her task the milkmaid goes. 
Soothingly calling— 
“So, boss! so, boss! so! so! so!” 
The cheerful milkmaid takes her stool, 
And sits and milks in the twilight cool, 
Saying, “So! so, boss! so! so!” 
To supper at last the farmer goes, 
The apples are pared, the paper read, 
The stories are told, then all to bed. ° 
Without, the crickets’ ceaseless song 
Makes shrill the silence all night long; 
The heavy dews are falling. 
The housewife’s hand has turned the lock; 
Drowsily ticks the kitchen clock ; 
The household sinks to deep repose; 
But still in sleep the farm-boy goes, 
Singing, calling— 
“Co, boss! co, boss! co’! co’! co’!” 
And oft the milkmaid, in her dreams, 
Drums in the pail with the flashing streams, 
Murmuring, “So, boss! so!” 





— Miscellany. 


SAMUEL JOSEPH MAY. 


[From the Syracuse, N. Y., Daily Standard.) 

Not in this community alone, where the 
kindly face of our departed friend and teacher 
was so familiarly known, and his reputation 
so tenderly cherished, but also in many dif- 
ferent sections of the land, where he had work- 
ed in holy enterprises, and attached to himself 
zealous circles of friends, will the announce- 
ment of the death of Samuel J. May be re- 
ceived with profoundest sorrow. In common 
with a host of loving ones, impressed with the 
sublimity of the character we would depict, 
and the worthlessness of words in its serene 
presence, we would offer our tribute of respect 
to the memory of him who, through goodness, 
rose to greatness, uniting the courage of a 
Knox and the ardor of a Howard with the dear 
simplicity of the Vicar of Wakefield. The life 
we would sketch was unusually prolonged and 
essentially earnest, crowded with activities and 
crowned with blessings; and it is, therefore, 
difficult, in a limited space, to compass a com- 
prehensive survey of its usefulness, or even to 
detail many of the facts which gave it signifi- 
cance; nor does this, indeed, seem necessary 
in a region which sensitively vibrated to its 
touch and is imbued with regard for its efficacy 
and reverence for its spirit. We trust, how- 
ever, that we may be enabled, while outlining 
its course, to emphasize a portion of its virtues 
and to extract therefrom something of the se- 
cret of its power. 

Samuel Joseph May was born in Boston on 
the 12th day of September, 1797. He was 
the tenth of twelve children of Joseph and 





| Dorothy Sewall May, all of whom attained 


mature years, and but one of whom, the wife 
of the thinker Alcott and the mother of the 
author of “Little Women,’ survives. He was 
of Puritan stock, as moulded by the hardy in- 
fluences of early colonial times and as modi- 
fied by the searching theological reformation 

which swept over Massachusetts towards the 

close of the last century. He was descended, 

in the fourth generation, from John May, who, 

born in England in 1628, came to New Eng- 

land while quite a lad, settled in Roxbury, 

near Jamaica Pond, and acquired an estate 

which remained in the family so late as 1810, 

No circumstances could be more conducive to 

a true mental and moral development and no 

happier ties of kindred could exist than those 

which waited on the opening years of Samuel 

J.May. He was allied to the best blood of his 

native State—historic in the grand old Com- 

monwealth. His mother was the daughter 

of Samuel Sewall, of Boston, by his wife Eliza- 

beth Quincy, niece of Josiah Quincy, Jr., of 
glorious memory, and sister of the wife of 
John Hancock. She was the lineal descend- 

ant of Chief Justice Sewall, of Salem, one of 

the first to suspect, and finally to expose the 

witchcraft delusion. She was also the sister 

of a later Chief Justice, and the granddaughter 

of the Rey. Joseph Sewall, pastor fur many 

years of the Old South Church, a Calvinist di- 
vine of justly extended reputation. 

Joseph May, the father, designed to study 

for the ministry, but was prevented from so 

doing by the breaking out of the Revolutiona- 

ry war. Heengaged in business, pursuits, was 

colonel of militia, secretary, for forty years, of 
one of the earliest organized marine insur- 
ance companies in the country, and was high- 
ly esteemed for his integrity, exactness and 

charitable energies. He lived until 1841, dying 
at the age of eighty-one. As related to the 

religious bias and labors of his son, undoubt- 

edly the most interesting feature of his ca- 

reer was his connection, for nearly half a cen- 
tury, with King’s Chapel, as one of its war- 
dens and most tenacious supporters. King’s 

Chapel, left without a priest, by the flight of 
its Tory incumbent, invited the Rev. James 
Freeman to conduct, as a reader, its services, 
At the close of the Revolution, he was solicit- 
ed to become its rector, but, upon applying, to 
the Bishop for ordination, was unable to sub- 
scribe to the Thirty-nine Articles, as well as to 
certain observances of the Episcopal establish- 
ment, and being tinctured with the reputed 
heresies of Priestley, was denied the sacred 
rite. His congregation, nevertheless, endorsed 
his views, and themselves installed him. Thus 
was instituted the first Unitarian church in 
America, to which Dr. Freeman ministered 
until his death in 1835, Col. May gave his con- 
sistent aid, and from which Samuel J. received 
his inspiration and instruction. Of the value 
of his early religious inclination Mr. May had 
the liveliest appreciation. He held it as one 
of the chief blessings of his life that he was 
not devoted to the tenets of a stern creed and 
the terrible imaginings it imposes. He was a 
Liberal Christian, almost. by intuition; and 
hence experienced none of the pangs with 
which the conflict between the dogma of ven- 
geance and the gospel of love tortures somany 
souls, 

Mr. May received his education, prelimina- 
ry to entering college, at the Chauncy Hall 
School, famous for many years in Boston, and 
still flourishing. He entered Harvard College 
in the fall of 1813, and graduated in 1817, with 
high rank in a class which has since, in many 





of its members, proved itself illustrious, 


Among its notable names are those of George 
Bancroft, Caleb Cushing,, Samuel A. Eliot, 
member of Congress from Massachusetts, and 
the father of President Eliot, George B. Emer 
son, a leading teacher ‘and student of natural 
| and social science, Samuel E. Sewall, a distin- 
guished lawyer of Boston and cousin and chum 
of Mr. May, the Rev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng 
and the Rev. Dr. Alvah Woods. The late Dr. 
Holyoke, of this city, was also a class-mate; 
and in this connection we should not omit to 
mention one who achieved an ignoble fame— 
Robert Schuyler, the great defaulter. It is a 
noteworthy fact that in 1869, fifty-two years 
after graduation, nearly one-half of this class 
of sixty-seven members was alive—a convinc- 
ing proofof its average moral worth. At the 
termination of his academic course, and in- 
deed before Mr. May engaged in teaching at 
Hingham, Concord, Beverly and Nahant, pur- 
suing meantime his classical and theological 
studies, and inciting that deep interest in the 
cause of popular education which he ever 
maintained. Among his pupils at Nahant was 
the historian Motley, whom he instructed in 
the English language, if not in that of “the 
Dutch Republic.’’ In the spring of 1818 he 
entered the Divinity School at Cambridge, 
graduating in 1820, and was approbated to 
preach in December of that year. The school 
was then under charge of Dr. Henry Ware, 
Sen., who was assisted by Professors Norton, 
Frisbie and Willard, all clear-headed, keen- 
sighted and conscientious instructors. Of 
the manner of their teaching Mr. May gives 
the following exposition: “These gentlemen 
marked out for us a sufficiently extended the- 
ological, as well as ethical and devotional 
course of reading; but they peremptorily dic- 
tated nothing except personal purity and right- 
eousness, the diligent improvement of our ad- 
vantages, and fidelity to our highest sense of 
the true and theright. They enjoined it upon 
us to examine every subject, brought to our 
consideration, thoroughly, as impartially as 
we were able to, in the various lights thrown 
upon it by the religious and theological writers 
of opposite sects, and to accept such conclu- 
sions as should, after such an examination, 
seem to our minds correct—remembering our 
responsibility to God alone for the use we 
made of our opportunities to learn, and of the 
powers he had given us to judge of the true 
and the right.” 


As indicative of the effect of such counsel 
upon himself we continue our quotation from 
the discourse delivered in the Church of the 
Messiah, in 1867, upon the occasion of his 
reaching his seventieth birthday: “Thus en- 
couraged I entered on the inquiry after true 
religion, fully persuaded that it was the ‘one 
thing needful’ for all men; and longing to be a 
minister of it to my fellow-beings, so many of 
whom seem to me to be ‘living without God 
in the world.’ I was soon more than ever con- 
vinced that Christianity was the true religion; 
but that a strange theology had been foisted 
into its place in Christendom ; substituted for 
it in most of the churches. It seemed to me 
self-evident that Christianity was to be learnt 
from Jesus Christ; that he must be the best 
teacher of his own religion; that if he be, as 
most Christians profess to regard him, ‘the au- 
thor and finisher of our faith, nothing should 
be appended to the Gospel as he left it; not 
even on the authority of Paul, Appollos, or 
Cephas; certainly not on the authority of St. 
Augustine, John Calvin, or the Pope, should 
anything be prescribed as essential which is 
not perfectly consistent with the teachings of 
the Master. It seemed to me then, as it 
seems to me now, the highest impertinence, 
egregious presumption, in any Doctor of Di- 
vinity, or assembly of divines (especially 
those who believe that Jesus was a super- 
human being, aye, the very God), to prescribe 
a creed, as comprising the essential faith, 
which is nowhere to be found in the words 
of the Master.” 


Thus holding to personal purity of life, and 
placing himself in the attitude of a seeker 
after truth under the direction of the All- 
Father, he commenced the work of the minis- 
try, serving as supply at Springfield, Mass., 
Brooklyn, Connecticut, and New York city, 
during the succeeding year. In 1821, he made 
a journey to Richmond, Va., preaching on his 
way at Baltimore, Washington and other 
cities. In Washington his abhorrence of “the 
peculiar institution,’ which soon became one 
of the strongest impulses of his life, as dis- 
played in acts of daring and devotion, was 
aroused by seeing a coffle of slaves in the 
street. Returning to Boston, he became the 
temporary colleague of Dr. Channing in the 
Federal street pulpit and in this connection 
continued several months. Tie intercourse 
with this gifted and fervent apostle of Liberal 
Christianity had a most energizing and sanc- 
tifying influence upon the ministrations of 
Mr. May, and he was accustomed to refer to it 
as of eminent benefit to him in many respects. 
Upon his part, Dr. Channing conceived a 
warm friendship for his youthful assistant, and 
maintained it until his death, delighting al- 
ways to welcome and to counsel with him, 
even at times when their views on public 
questions were somewhat divergent. While 
he was in Boston, he was invited to gather a 
church at Richmond, Virginia, and was strong- 





have many encouraging prospects, but receiy- 
ing a simultaneous call to Brooklyn, Conn., 
where was located the only Unitarian church 
in that State, he deemed it his duty to accept 
the latter invitation. He had previously been 
ordained to the ministry by the »Association 
of Boston Churches, the ceremony being no- 
table from the high standing of the clergymen 
who officiated in it. ‘ It took place in Chauncy 
Place Church (King’s Chapel) March 13th, 
1822, the Rev. Dr. Freeman preaching the ser- 
mon, the Rev. Dr. Channing giving the charge, 
the Rev. Dr. Greenwood extending the right 
hand of fellowship, and the Rev. Henry Ware, 
Jr., making the prayer of ordination. On the 
succeeding Sabbath he took charge of the 
church at Brooklyn; from which time his set- 
tled labors in the ministry may be said to date. 

He lived in Brooklyn fourteen years, bring- 
ing a feeble church into a state of efficiency, 
impressing his personality upon his neighbors 
and being prominently identified with every 
good work to which he could put his hand- 
Besides fulfilling the ordinary duties of his 
parish he edited a paper called the Liberal 
Christian, was a member of the school com- 
mittee of the town, and did much to raise the 
standard of education in the State, giving lec- 
tures on the subject, and calling, we believe, 
the first convention ever held to consider the 
question of popular education. He early 
took ground in favor of a less austere and 
more rational use of Sunday, against ex- 
clusiveness in the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, and against ritualistic meth- 
ods in the church, discarding in a short 
time after his ordination the gown and bands 
then universally worn ; but an aged man having 
scruples about baptism, and believing on Scrip- 
ture grounds that immersion was necessary to 
the validity of the rite, he consented to gratify 
his desire by entering a river with him, but 
addressed the meeting on coming out to the 
effect that a drop of water was sufficient to 
baptize a man whose heart was really conse- 
crated, an ocean otherwise having no potency. 
At this time, as always, his characteristic doc- 
trine was that no form, or service, or profession, 
is acceptable to God or beneficial to man, but 
that these are accomplished in the denying of all 
ungodliness and living soberly, righteously and 
piously ir all the relations of life—in an adher- 
ence, so far as possible, to the precepts of the 
Golden Rule. 

At Brooklyn also, Mr. May became actively 
interested in various reforms, to which he 
afterwards gave so much of his thought and 
strength, and to which we shall hereafter al- 
lude, as a biography of him without including 
something of them would be singularly incom- 
plete. On the first of June, 1825, he married 
Lucretia Flagge Coffin, daughter of Peter 
Coffin, a merchant of Boston, and had issue 
by her as follows:—Joseph, died in infancy; 
John Edward, now in businessin Boston; 
Charlotte Coffin, wife of Alfred Wilkinson, 
of this city; Joseph, minister of the Unita- 
rian church in Newburyport, Mass., and George 
E., engaged in mercantile pursuits. The 
wedded life of Mr. May was, we need not say, 
beautiful in the blended being of kindred 
souls—redolent with the perfume of affection, 
and blossoming in the sweetest charities. Mrs. 
May, known, honored and loved in this 
community, has but recently passed away, 
Gentle in disposition, retiring in manners, yet 
highly cultured, firm in purpose, and thorough- 
ly sympathizing with the aims of her husband, 
her kindly influence was felt in every circle in 
which she moved, and her supreme confidence 
in the righteousness of his labors sensibly 
nerved him to persevere in their behalf. 


He resigned from Brooklyn in 1835 to accept 
the position of general agent of the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society, in which he con- 
tinued eighteen months, lecturing, writing 
and arranging conventions. Late in 1836, he 
was instalied over the church at South Scitu- 
ate, Plymouth County, Mass., remaining there 
for six years. He at once took up his work 
in the same active and practical spirit which 
had before marked it. Under his administra- 
tion the prosperity of the church was greatly 
enhanced, spiritually and temporally. Al- 
ready recognized as a reformer, he continued 
his labors for anti-slavery, peace, temperance, 
education, and other worthy objects of his 
zeal. His house was the rendezvous for re- 
formers of all kinds. Garrison, Phillips, Fos- 
ter, Pillsbury, Abby Kelly, Lucretia Mott, 
Douglass, Remond, were all at home in the 
Scituate parsonage. He was the intimate 
friend and adviser of Horace Mann; he or- 
ganized societies for reform purposes, held an- 
ti-slavery conventions and temperance meet- 
ings, and iectured all through the eastern part 
of Massachusetts. Plymouth County he re- 
garded as his parish, and was personally 
known and esteemed in all parts of it. At 
the same time, he was indefatigable in his 
ministerial work, an affectionate and devoted 
pastor; his memory is still green and fresh in 
the little town; and his visits to it, which 
have been frequent of late, have always been 
in the nature of ovations. — 

In 1842, the position of principal of the Nor- 
mal School, for female teachers, at Lexington, 
became vacant through the illness of the in- 
cumbent. Hon. Horace Mann, then Secretary 
of the State Board of Education, urged the 





|y tempted to an enterprise which seemed to 


moving immediately to Lexington and assum- 
ing control of the school; but, within two 
years, the former principal recovering his 
health, Mr. May, though honored and useful 
in, and attached to the position, resigned in 
his favor, feeling it to be the right of his pre- 
decessor to be reinstated. He was then in- 
vited to the charge of the Lexington parish, 
and accepted the same, temporarily. This 
church stood on sacred ground, within the re- 
gion where the first fighting of the Revolution 
occurred, on the common where the villagers 
mustered to meet the red-coats and where the 
first volley of battle was fired. The spirit of 
conflict was not yet dead within the town. 
Theological differences raged within it, and 
Mr. May was called to a duty he often had to 
perform—the duty of peace-maker. A feud 
had completely alienated the sympathies of 
the two parishes into which the town was di- 
vided, growing out of a dispute concerning the 
proper distribution of a church fund. Mr. 
May’s was the old parish and (as is usual in 
the old towns of New England) had become 
Unitarian, the adherents to the evangelical 
creed having seceded to form a new church. 
So bitter was the hostility of the two organiza- 
tions that social amenities were almost disre- 
garded among them. Mr. May, with that de- 
sire for peace which was one of his most prom- 
inent characteristics, at once applied himself 
to the settlement of this quarrel, and labored 
so successfully as to procure an equitable ad- 
justment of the matters in difference anda 
reconciliation of the people. ‘Blessed are the 
peace-makers, for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God.” 

While Mr. May lived in Lexington there 
arose, in Boston, the famous Theodore Par- 
ker, then the leading thinker of the now so- 
called radical theologians. Parker was, as is 
well known, though the minister of a Uni- 
tarian parish, completely ostracised by the 
clergy of Boston and treated by them in a 
manner particularly inconsistent with their 
peculiar gospel of personal mental freedom. 
Their conduct roused the indignation of Mr. 
May, who, at that time, coincided in the the- 
ological views of Mr. Parker less clearly than 
at a later period; but he was sincere in his 
profession of belief that every man must be 
fully persuaded in his own mind and hada 
right to speak his thought. He wrote Mr. 
Parker, expressing his sympathy with him and 
proposing an exchange of pulpits. Herein the 
broadness of that charity, which was the 
crowning grace of our friend’s character, thus 
early declared itself. Only one other Unita- 
rian clergyman was as true to the integrity of 
thought as this. The result of Mr. May’s 
proffer was a friendship, close, affectionate and 
firm, which endured as long as Mr. Parker 
lived. 

At the conclusion of his temporary engage- 
ment with the church of Lexington, Mr. May 
received an invitation from the school com- 
mittee of Boston to become head master of 
one of its public schools. This offered him a 
favorable opportunity to embrace a profession 
congenial to his taste and in which he had al- 
ready distinguished himself. He strongly de- 
sired so to do, but was willing, however, to 
consent only on the condition that his school 
should be excepted from the operation of the 
“Franklin Medal” system, receiving, in lieu of 
the medals awarded for distribution in each 
school, an equivalent in money to be used in 
a way he should deem less objectionable. The 
committee replied, expressing their sympathy 
in his objections to this method of stimula- 
tion, but stating that the laws left them no 
discretion as to the Franklin fund. He there- 
fore declined the offer. 

In 1843 Mr. May made a journey to Niag- 
ara, accompanied by his wife, and was invited 
by the Rev. Mr. Storer, first pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church in Syracuse, to occupy his pul- 
pit for several Sundays. He thus became 
known tothe members of this congregation, 
and, upon Mr. Storer’s death, which sudden 
circumstance is vividly remembered by many 
of our citizens, was invited first to preach as a 
candidate and then with rare unanimity to 
become its pastor—with what unanimity the 
following letter attests :— 

SYRACUSE, March 11, 1845. 

DrEAR Sir:—The meeting, of which we ad- 
vised you, was held to-day, and, on the other 
side, is a copy of a resolution which was unan- 
imously adopted. In our society there is no 
diversity of opinion in respect to yourself, and 
we hope that you may not see cause to regret 
your coming among us. Will you be so kind 
as to advise us when we may expect to see 
you here? JouNn WILKINSON, 

Hiram PutTNAM, ; 
CHARLES F, WILLISTON, 

To Rev. Samuel J. May. Trustees. 

This call Mr. May accepted, and preached 
for the first time as pastor of the church 
sometime in the April succeeding. The 
church to which he was thus called was as yet. 
in its infancy, although its membership em- 
braced some of the strongest men of the vil- 
lage. It was organized in 1837, embracing 
among its founders such names as E, F. Wal- 
lace, John Wilkinson, Hiram Putnam, John 
Newell, Richard 8. Corning, Aaron Burt, Jo- 
seph Savage, J. L. Bagg, D. P. Phelps, D. J. 
Morris, B. F. Colvin, C. F. Williston, James 
G. Tracy, M. M. White, E. J. Foster, Codding- 
ton B. Williams, Stephen Smith, Jared H. 
Parker and H. N. White. The Rev. J. P. B. 
Storer, a highly intellectual and much loved 





place upon Mr. May, and he accepted it, 1e- 
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clergyman, had been its pastor from 1839 until 
his death, of heart-disease, in the summer of 
1844. Originally worshiping in a little wood- 
en chapel, on East Genesee street, on or near 
the site of the present Seymour Block, it had, 
in 1843, removed to a new and pleasant edifice 
on its present lot, which, with additions and 
enlargements, lasted until it was destroyed by 
the falling of its spire in 1852, the present 
church being completed in 1853. 

It was not to be expected that a new com- 
ing Unitarian clergyman should receive a cor- 
dial welcome from the gentlemen whose op- 
position had much tried the less resolute heart 
of his predecessor. Nor did he; but to such 
opposition he was already accustomed, and 
for it was fully prepared. He took up his 
ministerial work with good heart, and met the 
sermons occasionally preached in denunciation 
of his theological position with pretty constant 
expositions of what he found objectionable 
and abhorrent in the more popular creeds; 
and it was not long before his utter geniality 
conquered the hearts, if it did not remove the 
convictions, of his Orthodox brethren. With 
the late Dr. Adams, who had strongly de- 
nounced him, he, at last, contracted a friend- 
ship, sincere if not very demonstrative, and 
the good Doctor, upon his death-bed, sent for 
him, and they had a long conference, a fact 
to which Mr. May was accustomed to refer 
with truly Christian pride. 

Of his pastoral labors we need not speak at 
length. In the hearts of his hearers they are 
forever enshrined. Under his watchful care, 
the church has steadily and gradually grown 
into a power in our midst. He has gone out 
and in among its members for twenty-six 
years, blessing their children, marrying their 
young men and maidens, committing their 
dust to solemn sepulture—by all of them re- 
spected, loved, venerated, as it has been the 
fortune of few pastors, in this age of the de- 
cadence of respect for the ministerial office, 
thus to be honored. Not a great pulpit ora- 
tor, he was yet a singularly clear writer, with 
terse and vigorous sentences often infused 
into the plainness of a narrative style. He 
rose even to the eloquence of earnestness, and 
none might doubt the sincerity of the thought 
which guided his pen. In every house of his 
parish he was a welcome guest; received rath- 
er with the warmth of regard which marks 
the affinity of blood. Thus strong in the pul- 
pit and loved on the hearth-stone, he filled the 
years of his usefulness in the ministry until 
the lengthening shadows of his life compelled 
him to decline its further responsibilities. 
On the 15th of September, 1867, he tendered 
his resignation to the church, which was ac- 
cepted on the 7th of October, with resolutions 
of the deepest respect and affection, a liberal 
annuity being voted him, to take effect when 
his successor should be installed. This was 
accomplished on the 29th of April, 1868, when 
the Rev. Mr. Calthrop was received as pastor. 
On the 15th of September, 1867, upon the com- 
pletion of his seventieth year, he preached 
“A Brief Account of his Ministry,’ to which 
we are indebted for many of the facts and 
suggestions of this biography, and from which 
we may be permitted to make a further quo- 
tation, as illustrating, in a small compass, the 
character of his ministry. 


“Thus it was, dear friends, that an acquaint- 
ance commenced twenty-four years ago last 
month, which led to my settlement with you 
in April, 1845, as your minister. What sort 
of a minister I should probably be, you were 
fairly warned, for during my visits, in 1843, 
and again during the four weeks that I preach- 
ed to you as a candidate, in November and 
December, 1844, I lectured in the city twice 
on the immediate abolition of slavery; once, 
on the paramount importance of an improved 
system of popular education; and once, if I 
remember correctly, on the great expediency, 
if not duty, of total abstinence from the use 
of any intoxicating drinks. Therefore, if you 
have been much disappointed in the character 
of my ministry here, you must blame your 
want of discernment and not any conceal- 
ment on my part.’ It may well be added 
that while it was a bold undertaking for a 
minister in this State, a quarter of a century 
ago, thus unreservedly to identify himself 
with then obnoxious reforms in this church, 
no root of bitterness was planted by the ef- 
forts of its pastor; on the contrary, he nur- 
tured and tended the seed of his own sowing 
within it, and from a fruitful soil it sprang up 
and bore abundant fruit. No church can 
claim greater credit for efficient humanitarian 
labors than the Unitarian society of Syracuse. 
He educated it up to his standards. 


We have said that any sketch of Mr. May’s 
life would be singularly incomplete without an 
allusion to his connection with the great re- 
forms of the day. Herein he was a pioneer 
and acquired a national reputation; his philan- 
thropy was of the purest and most enlarged 
type; but we may do little more than allude to 
it; for, even if our space did not forbid a larger 
reference, we know that there are many inti- 
mately associated with him in various progres- 
Sive movements who will do him fuller justice 
than we may hope to do, and who will be swift 
to bear their testimony to the worth of his 
counsels and the entirety of his consecration. 
He was among the apostles of the gospel of 


ery, incited by personal observation of its enor- 
mities, developed, under the inspiration of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, into an undyirg hostility 
towards the institution of barbarism. So early 
as 1830 he preached anti-slavery sermons, to 
the annoyance of his good friends, Dr. Chan- 
ning and the Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., and to the 
alarm of his father. He defended Prudence 
Crandall against an indictment, under a mod- 
ern Connecticut “blue law,” for teaching a 
school to which colored children were admit- 
ted. He was the agent, as we have shown, 
for nearly two years, of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society, during which connection 
he was grievously persecuted for opinion’s sake, 
being on several occasions mobbed—notably at 
Newburyport and Haverhill—and to our dis- 
grace, be it said, burned in effigy in this city so 
late as 1861. He was a prominent member— 
and very proud was he of that membership— 
of the Convention at Philadelphia which in- 
stituted the American Anti-Slavery Society, to 
whose constitution, on the 6th of December, 
1833,sixty-one devoted men signed their names. 
He was one of the sub-committee which draft- 
ed the famous declaration of anti-slavery pur- 
pose, William Lloyd Garrison and John G, 
Whittier being the other members, the princi- 
pal labor of composition being confided to Mr. 
Garrison. Thenceforth, Mr. May was one of 
the most earnest anti-slavery advocates in the 
land, speaking from pulpit and from rostrum 
upon every occasion that God gave him grace 
and man gave him opportunity. No conven- 
tion was complete without his presence, and 
no council-chamber of the fiery-hearted leaders 
but relied upon his wisdom. His house was 
a principal depot of the underground railroad, 
and to his protection hundreds of panting fu- 
gitives were consigned, whom he guided safely 
to a haven of rest and freedom, often after 
ministering to their pecuniary necessities from 
his slender purse. Man of peace though he 
was, he became implicated in the rescue of the 
slave “Jerry,’ and despising the law under 
which the iniquity of rendition was possible, 
would willingly have suffered stripes and im- 
prisonment for the release of even the hum- 
blest bondman. In 1869, he published “Some 
Recollections of our Anti-Slavery Conflict,” 
which has had an extensive circulation, and is 
fall of information concerning the trials of 
those earnest men to whom, under God, the 
nation is indebted for its deliverance from the 
burden of its sin. 


Mr. May had become interested in the ques- 
tion of peace while at college, by listening to 
addresses from Dr. Noah Worcester, and gen- 
erally bore his testimony against the necessity 
of war, according to the convictions he then 
acquired. In 1826 he formed an Auxiliary 
Peace Society in Brooklyn, to codperate with 
that of Dr. Worcester; and being elected chap- 
lain of a Connecticut regiment, he declined the 
honor, telling the colonel “he could not pray 
that they might do the very thing they would 
be mustered to do—but only that they might 
beat their swords into plow-shares and learn 
war no more.” The first pamphlet he ever 
published was an “Exposition of the Senti- 
ments and Purposes of the Windham County 
Peace Society,” in 1826. It is believed, how- 
ever, that his sentiments upon this subject be- 
came somewhat modified when secession cul- 
minated in treason and the nation rose to its 
feet to confront the foe in its own household. 

At an early day, also, he became opposed to 
capital punishment. Being waited on bya 
sheriff to officiate at the execution of an atro- 
cious murderer, he inquired if the condemned 
desired it, and upon being told that he was in- 
vited on behalf of the State, he answered that 
he would not attend; he would go, if the crim- 
inal requested it, as the sympathizing friend 
of a very wicked brother, but would in no way 
seem to countenance the State in doing what 
he thought the State had no right todo. The 
conversation which followed so impressed the 
sheriff that he declined to act as the execu- 
tioner. Against judicial murder Mr. May re- 
mained constantly opposed during the rest of 
his life, preaching and writing against its enor- 
mity. 

In May, 1826, he attended the Boston Anni- 
versaries and was present at a meeting of the 
Massachusetts Temperance Society as also at 
a meeting of Unitarian ministers called to con- 
sider the subject of temperance. He had not 
previously regarded it as wrong to drink wine 
in moderation, but was so much influenced by 
these discussions that he determined to dis- 
countenance the use of all intoxicants, “lest 
he should cause his brother to offend.” Re- 
turning home he received the hearty sympathy 
of his wife and soon called public attention to 
the subject. He personally visited every re- 
tailer of liquors in the town, to ascertain the 
amounts of liquor sold, and from the overseers 
of the poor, physicians and others learned 
something of the disastrous effects of the traf- 
fic. The result was the adoption, under his 
leadership, by many individuals, of the rule 
of total abstinence and the formation of a 
society having its principles in view. Of his 
labors in this city in this direction we all know 
personally. He was one of the staunchest 
friends of this reform, joining a number of or- 
ganizations pledged to its support, and one of 
his last public addresses was in its advocacy, be- 
fore the Syracuse Christian Union, the address 





anti-slavery. Hisdisgust at the abuses of slay- 


being published by its request in this journal. 


Latterly he had become much interested in 
the demand of the women for suffrage and 
interested himself in its enforcement with all 
the fire of his youth. Of the immense labor 
which all these reforms necessitated, of the 
travels, his correspondence, both foreign and 
domestic, of the numbers of speeches deliv- 
ered, we have no reliable data. We know, 
however, that his activities were severely taxed 
to the very end, and that he had laid out an 
amount of work, literary and otherwise, which 
would have appalled an ordinary man of half 
his years. It is certainly to be regretted that 
an autobiography, which he had in contem- 
plation, remains in an unfinished state. Mr. 
May had published much of a secular and re- 
ligious cast, but little of it, however, in perma- 
nent form. His last publication was a pam- 
phlet entitled, “A Complaint against the Pres- 
byterians and their Confession of Faith,” 
which is very perspicuously written and is val- 
uable as giving evidence of the maintenance 
of his life-long views of the goodness of God. 

To write of Mr. May as a citizen is a grate- 
ful task. He was a minister who came out of 
his pulpit to mingle with his fellow-men, 
bringing the meditations of the closet and the 
soul of good-will to bear upon the social prob- 
lems which beset us all. He came to us when 
we were a village; he lived among us to see 
our population quintupled—a fair and pros- 
perous city. He was as public-spirited as 
philanthropic. No improvement but had his 
sanction, no charity but had his encourage- 
ment. The Franklin Institute, the Historical 
Association, the Orphan Asylum, the Home, 
the Hospital, all called him their friend. No 
differing creed could deter him from giving 
his aid to a noble enterprise. At our public 
meetings he was often present, whatever their 
object—provided only it was commendable. 
His charities flowed out in all directions—to- 
wards the Indians of our reservation, the home- 


of inland navigation, the victims of self-im- 
posed or heavenly-sent wretchedness, at our 
doors. 

We have spoken of Mr. May’s interest in 
the cause of popular education, elsewhere; it 
was here signally exhibited and, we believe, 
fully appreciated. Those of us who were at 
school, twenty years ago, remember how often 
his genial face beamed in upon our studies, 
and his words of advice encouraged us in our 
pursuits. Many of us then learned to love 
him—a love which has not been diminished 
by constant acts of kindness and of counte- 
nance since received. In 1864 he was elected, 
from the fourth ward, a member of the Board 
of Education, and by successive and unanimous 
reélections continued therein for the ensuing 
six years. During the last five years of his 
service he was president of the Board. He 
was faithful in attendance at its meetings and 
judicious in his selection of its committees. 
He was thoroughly acquainted with the disci- 
pline and the studies of the schools and with 
the character and qualifications of their teach- 
ers. He gave much of his time to a personal 
inspection of the schools, not only of his own 
ward, but also of the whole city, and his was 
ever a welcome presence in the school-room. 
He was greatly interested in the High School, 
and to him is largely due the erection of its 
present magnificent building, and the compre- 
hensive range of studies therein pursued. 
He strenuously opposed corporal punishment, 
here as everywhere, and to no man in the 
country may greater credit be awarded for the 
gentler modes of correction which have nearly 
banished the fool’s-cap and the birch from our 
system of education. As a memorial of his 
labors the “May School” was named in his 
honor, by his associates—and, we believe, he 
would ask for no more suitable monument. 
Nor should we forget the interest he mani- 
fested in the education of the very little ones, 
the “Kindergarten” system particularly com- 
mending itself to his judgment, as a promis- 
ing advance upon the arbitrary methods yet 
in vogue. 

And now, as we write our last words, we 
would if possible have our pen, as that of an 
angel, to fitly note the gracious character it- 
self, of which the record we have sketched is 
but the outward expression; but words are 
cold and speech is lifeless here. There was 
no man of truer convictions, of more generous 
impulses, of a nobler self-abandonment than 
he. His charities were as countless as the dew- 
drops glistening on the meadow of morning; 
his sympathies as pervasive as the objects 
towards which they could be directed. A 
zealot, he had none of the zealot’s bitterness; 
a reformer, he had none of the reformer’s 
caustic tongue; a theologian of pronounced 
views, he had none of the theologian’s regard 
for sect. True to his own flesh and blood, he 
was yet everybody’s friend. Simple in his 
habits, confiding in his nature, sometimes im- 
posed upon through the very excess of his 
philanthropy, no man but. respected him for 
the possession of the most sterling qualities of 
head as well as of heart. Now that the as- 
perities of the conflicts in which he was en- 
gaged are hushed in the triumph of nearly all 
the principles for which he contended, we be- 
lieve there is no man living who will cherish an 
envious or a hostile feeling over this new-made 
grave. Utterly free from envy himself, he 





paid most generous tribute to the talents and 


less boys who wander along our great artery: 


the good works of his fellows. In the full- 
ness of years, with intellect unimpaired, with 
affections undiminished, with a record lus- 
trous for its accomplishment and beautiful in 
its spirit, with the regard of all who had heard 
of him, and the veneration of all who knew 
him, he has been gathered to the fathers, and 
taken his place among that goodly company 
who “by pureness, by knowledge, by long-suf- 
fering, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by 
love unfeigned, by the words of truth, by the 
power of God, by the armor of righteousness 
on the right hand and on the left, by honor 
and dishonor, by evil report and good report,” 
have entered into the rest of the faithful. 
To use his own words, he had learned life’s 
lesson, and has turned the page to see what 
there is on the other side. Upon us his life 
falls like a benediction, gracious and gentle, 
from the hands of the Father Supreme. May 
it be given us to live as in its presence, and to 
assimilate in ‘our characters something of its 
essence, 








NEWPORT ITEMS. 


“Bret Harte is at the Edgar place on Harri- 
son avenue. 

At the boarding-houses in Newport fifteen 
and eighteen dollars per week is charged. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe lives in a pretty cot- 
tage, | built last winter, about five miles from 
the city. 

The Swedish minister will be the guest of 
Count Corti, Italian minister, at a cosy cot- 
tage on Kay street. - 

lle. Nilsson is expected daily, and will be 
the guest of Judge Stoughton, at the Gibbs 
Place, near Touro Park. 

Charlotte Cushman is with her nephew in 
Catharine street,and Fanny Fern is with Miss 
Mitchell. 

The cottages attached to the Cliff Cottage 
Hotel rent for a thousand dollars for the sea- 
son of four months, and is furnished to 
each occupant at three dollars a day. 

Madame Catacazy is at the Ocean House, 


and there hopes to entertain his Royal High- 
ness Duke Alexis, when visiting Newport in 
September. 


ewport cottages for the summer can be 
had for a rental varying from six hundred to 
a thousand dollars, and some ofthe villas rent 
as high as four thousand dollars. 

Board at the Ocean House, Newport, is five 
dollars a day, and four dollars per day at the 
Atlantic and Cliff Cottage Hotels. No tran- 
sient boarders are taken at the latter place. 

Of the two hundred and fifty families annu- 
ally residing in Newport through the summer, 
about one hundred and fifty of them are from 
New York and forty from ton, the remain- 
der being made up from scattering localities. 

Among notabilities' already arrived at New- 
port are Baron Lederer, Austrian Minister; 

altazzi Effendi, Turkish Minister; Monsieur 
Delfosse, nay oy Minister; Count Turenne, 
secretary of the French Legation; Baron Al- 
vensleben, secretary of the Prussian Legation; 
Count Zannini, secretary of the Italian Le- 
gation; and the Bolivian Minister, all located 
at ae attracted thither by the unique 
cuisine. 











HUMOROUS, 





An Irish magistrate, censuring some page 
for loitering in the street, said: “If everybody 
were to stand in the streets, how could any- 
body get by?” 


Somebody has written a book entitled, 
“What shall my Son be?” Upon which some 
one replies, “If the boy is as bad as the book, 
the chances are that he will be hanged.” 


A man has invented a new and cheap plan 
for boarding. One of his lodgers mesmerizes 
the rest, and then eats a hearty meal—the 
mesmerized being satisfied from sympathy. 


In Chicago it is proposed to abolish the 
light-house at the mouth of Chicago River, as 
an unnecessary expense, “the sense of smell 
of the pilots being all that is requisite to ena- 
ble them to make the harbor.’”’ 


A fat abbe, coming late in the evening to a 
fortified city, inquired of a countryman if he 
could get in at the gate. “I think you can,” 
said the rustic, surveying him carefully; “I 
saw a load of hay go through this morning.” 


A son of Erin just arrived in this land of 
plenty, being in want, was told by a person to 
whom he applied for aid, to go to ——, gener- 
ally considered a very warm region. “Civility, 
indade,” said Pat, “to invite me to your fa- 
ther’s house.”’ 


The last modern instance of absence of 
mind is that of the Vermont wagoner going 
to market, who lifted his horse into the wag- 
on, and tackled himself into the traces, and 
he did not discover his error until he endeav- 
ored to neigh. 


It is related that when Beecher was in the 
country last summeér he lost his hat, and found 
it, in about a week, in the barn where he had 
left it, but with four eggs in it. This is as it 
should be. Beecher had just written aeulogy 
on the hen; why shouldn’t the Hen-re-ward 
Beecher? 


The Mount Vernon Hawkeye says that a 
good joke is told of a Cedar Rapids petition 
man, who was seen in the cemetery copying 
names from the tombstones upon his petition. 
After getting quite a list he exclaimed; “I 

ess you can’t go back on us like some others 
did. Dead men tell no tales.’’ 


A story is told of a father in a church, who, |, 


when the marriage service came to the point 
where the clergyman asks, “Who giveth this 
woman to be married to this man?” replied, 
“Well, sir, I am called to do it, although it do 

0 agin the grain. I wanted her to marry 
Bat owser, who is worth twice the money 
o’ that ere man.” ‘The answer was not con- 
sidered regular. 


A Western preacher explained the passage 
through the Sea, by saying that the Is- 
raelites crossed on the ice. An auditor inter- 
rupted, remarking there is no ice under the 
equator. “Sir,” said the excited preacher, 
“this happened thousands of years before the 
age of geographies, and before there was any 
equator! I think, brethren and sisters, I have 





answered the gentleman completely.” 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Omewcar Union Pars” ~—_ Boston, 


Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. ly Jan. 15. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman Suffrage Assecia- 
tion, 








No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1360. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 


No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869, 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.”’ 

No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870 

For sale at the office of the 


Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per han- 
dred. 
ta?” Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 6 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “Taz SussecTion Or Women.” 25 cents, or 
30 cents by mail. Feb. 18. 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
supester and dealer in Decalcomanie, Piaphanie 
and Materials, ‘Holly Wood articles, ases, etc. 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax. flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements. 


penny tte be Br Washington Sirest, , 
May 27. ly 
A. M.McPHAIL & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS 


New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. 








CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 
May 27. BOSTON. ly 


TURNER & CHENEY, 


‘Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Boston. 
C. W. Tonner. H. R. Cueveyr. 
June %. ly 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hours from 8 to9 A. M. and 2 to 4 P, M. 
Mar. 11. ly 














WILLIAM ‘BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 


WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
Julylé. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


EMILY RUGGLES & CO., 
REAL ESTATE BROXERS, 
OFFICE AT THE DRY GOODS STORE OF E. RUGGLES, 
Lyceam Hall Building, 
READING, MASS. 


Orders for Sale and Purchase of Real Estate solicited. 
June 10. 3m 








Home of Health. 


Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near . 
Excellent accommodat: 
P » Ladies visi the city will 
and pleasant home. 


rmanent, received. ani 
the house. MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors. 
e 10. ly 





MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattic Ste, 
BOSTON. 

RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. 
Mar. 5. tf 





Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos, 128 ana 130 Second Avenne, cornér 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaties. They receive practical trai 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abeut 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 





128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
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TABLE-TALK OF WOMEN. 


Not the ordinary monosyllabic conversation, 
characteristic of the busy housewife, whose 
early training in, “‘Let your victuals stop your 
mouth,” still holds her tongue in bondage dur- 
ing the process of eating, but the fluent, varia- 

ble talk current at quiltings, and at the more 
pretentious social gatherings in town. Until 
the table centralizes the guests, they are seen 
in groups of two or three, and the conversation 
is keyed low—a kind of auricular confession 
or “cross-questioning”; but within the calm 
radiance of a tea-pot, and under the exbilarat- 
ing influence of the lively Chinese beverage, 
conversation generalizes, brightens and warms, 
and the “‘wall-flower” even takes heart, utters 
a bon mot, or jeu d’ esprit. 

The table-talk of women is in disrepute. It 
is commonly believed to be gossipy, a channel 
or spite, jealousy, envy, “petty malignity and 
petty trickery,” but this, ‘like all traditions 
concerning the incomprehensible sex, is found 
to have little foundation in truth or justice. 
The standard of intelligent, ennobling conver- 
sation is, of course, that of men, for there is 
no other by which to judge of its worth or 
worthlessness, if we except the s*ntentious 
phrases of the parrot. It is hardly fair to con- 
trast masculine and feminine talk, when the 
former at its best holds the bead and sparkle 
of champagne, and the latter only the bitter 
effervescence of tea; but notwithstanding, 
great as the difference is between these two 
sources of inspiration, we venture to assert, 
that Sorosis passes no more twaddling from 
member to member than the Club. 

The every-day table-talk of the average 

woman has been more concerning food than 
neighbors or raiment, and this, not because 
she is an epicure or gormandizer, but for 
the reason that food has been the propitiation, 
the sacrifice, the incense she has offered her 
liege lord, and by it she has brought down 
blessings in the shape of velvet, silk and pre- 
cious stones. Nor is this all. The ideal wo- 
man, whose perfection is immortalized in 
books, is the mistress of a tea-kettle, which 
sings sweetly three times a day, in the ear of 
the master. She is the genius of amber-hued 
jellies, piquant pickles and savory salads. Her 
whole mind has been absorbed in the prepara- 
tion of these delicacies and appetizers, and 
her conversation is a mixture of condiments 
and syrups, and nothingmore. In the capac- 
ity of cook, she has felt that the design of her 
creation was fulfilled—her mission accomplish- 
ed. Had Charlotte been less skillful in cutting 
bread, Werter’s sorrows had been less over- 
whelming. Had Mary been less artistic in the 
arrangement of her china, strawberries and 
cream, on the little table in the arbor, Leslie's 
bankruptcy would have been more intolerable, 
and Irving could never Lave drawn such a pic- 
ture of a woman in white and smiles, waiting 
at the cottage gate for an afflicted husband. 
He feared the little heart would die under re- 
verses of fortune. Not so. She rose to the 
exigency of the hour, and set the table. Did 
the impoverished Leslie upbraid himself for 
rash speculations, whitest fingers stopped the 
censure with strawberries, and smothered his 
sighs incream, Did he make outa bill of sale, 
she supplemented it with a bill of fare. 

Women, like men, talk of what most occu- 

pies their thouglits. She who has worked dil- 
igently over calico lilies and stitched the blood- 
red petals (how natural!) upon a groundwork 
of white, and is rewarded at last by the appro- 
bation of the quilters, has neither time nor in- 
clination to gossip. Enough for her and her 
workers to suggest hew patterns—enough for 
each one to bring to recollection the patch- 
work of other days, and the improvements 
made since the grandmothers sewed without 


that some one has been thinking. It is no 
unusual thing now to find women lingering 
| two or three hours over the fragrant bohea, 
| engazed in debate on every question pertain- 


ing to woman. Forgotten are the details of 


dress and housekeeping, the foibles of servants, 
the vices or follies of neighbors. Something 
has dawned for woman’s special consideration 
—an era, inaugurated by and for her, which 
she can improve or neglect. Never before 
has a question of such national importance 
been started, in whose discussion woman’s 
thought and action are demanded. There is 
no escape from it. As it grows into the hearts 
of the people, so does it grow into favor or dis- 
favor, and the time is not far distant when for 
a woman to say, “I know nothing, and care 
less about the matter,” will be a disgrace, tc be 
visited with deserved contempt. 

Possibly Mrs. Sherman and her clique never 
thought and talked so well in their lives as 
now—never felt the enthusiasm of a purpose, 
never determined a line of conduct, and pur- 
sued it with zeal and method. Right or wrong, 
it is better to write protests against woman’s 
enfranchisement than to fritter away life’in 
dress and dissipation. Every argument against 
Woman Suffrage offered by a woman is so 
much in favor of woman. It helps disprove 
the theory of woman’s unfitness for anything 
outside the kitchen, nursery and school-room. 

Miriam M. CoLe. 





TO THE WOMEN OF IOWA. 


“OUR REPRESENTATIVES,” 


To the Womenof Iowa Greeting :—The two 
political parties of the State of Iowa have met 
in their separate conventions, and their resolu- 
tions and platforms have become history; and 
in fact it is his-story, with never so much as a 
word in regard to her. These, our only repre- 
sentatives, have met to discuss the interests of.- 
the people and our common country—our 
country, women of Iowa—the country that we 
gave our best beloved and most precious to 
save. They have taken solemn counsel in re- 
gard to the rates of taxation; have with a rare 
generosity “resulved’’ that they are “in favor of 
extending the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty” even to the poor, ignorant men who 
were unfortunate enough to be born in San 
Domingo. Then, after serious debate and yet 
other solemn counsel, they have “resolved” 
that “agriculture is the basis of the material 
interests of the State”; or that,as Mark Twain 
might possibly suggest, a good garden is desira- 
ble; and so, with a view to good bread, fresh 
vegetables and nice fruit, they wisely “re- 
solved” to legislate in behalf of “the preéminent 
claims of agriculture,” etc., etc., ete.; but they 
utterly ignored the fact that the women of this 
great State had during the past year been se- 
riously asking for their rights as people living 
under, subject to and taxed by a government 
founded upon the very theory that a republic 
is a government of the people, for the peuple, 
by the people, and that taxation without rep- 
resentation is tyranny. “Our representatives” 
could accede these in advance to the possible 
wishes of the men of San Domingo, but had 
not a word or thought for their own sisters 
and children who are asking for education, 
equal wages and the right to “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness”; and this at a time 
when our claims have been made a matter of 
serious argument in Congress and the Senate, 
and throughout the courts of our land. 

One thing is self-evident—‘‘God helps those 
who help themselves”; and as we hope to be 
represented, we must represent ourselves, 
And now in imagination we hear your ques- 
tion, “Where were you? Where were the oth- 
er women of the progressive city of Des 





any design of Nature’s furnishing. What 
were “heron-bone” patterns, compared with 
the “Star of Bethlehem’? What a hetero- 
geneous collection of inch pieces, to the mod- 
ern sunflower quilt, resplendent in yellow 
and white! An enthusiast can be very elo- 
quent and garrulous over the march of pro- 
gress even in patchwork, and we beg leave to 
say, that gossiping has no place at quiltings. 

If one ‘“‘female gathering,” more than 
another, is responsible for the reputation of 
women, it is““The Ladies’ Missionary Society.’’ 
Why sewing for heathen should result in sow- 
ing discord we do not see. Why exercising 
charity should make one uncharitable is a 
puzzle. It may be that such devotion to 
strangers on “Greenland’s icy mountain and 
India’s coral strand” induces a self-righteous 
spirit—it makes one intolerant toward those 
who have eyes and money only for the heathen 
at home. Enough to say that the table-talk 
of these enthusiasts sometimes is sharply crit- 
ical and censorious. It is narrow, occasionally 
personal, but as it is intended for the good of 
womankind, let us not call it scandalous, vi- 
tuperative, womanish. 

The present crusade of women for the re- 
covery of their rights is furnishing a topic of 
conversation for women. Whether “the new 
departure” excites: antagonism or sympathy, 
whether respect or ridicule, one fact is patent, 
it is elevating the average tone of woman’s 
talk. If the leaders of the movement are 
mercilessly criticised, it shows that some one 
hasread. If their errors in judgment are com- 
mented upon, their demands for women dis- 
cussed and decided t6 be impertinent, it shows 


Moines?’ My answer is, “We were crowded 
out.” Early in the morning I prepared the 
following little petition :— 

“Members of the Iowa Republican State 
Convention! Enfranchised citizens and legis- 
lators in convention assembled! Republicans, 
members ofa government designated a repub- 
lic, é.¢., ‘a government of the people, for the 
people, by the people’! As one of the people, 
in behalf of the women of your State, I peti- 
tion you to incorporate into your party plat- 
form to-day the great truth that ‘ail men and 
women are created equal,’ and that as a pro- 
gressive party you shall claim the right of suf- 
frage for the women of this State, who by their 
patriotic devotion to country and to your in- 
terests during the terrors of war earned a 
claim to your services in peace. Since ‘all 
governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed,’ ond: women are 
governed, their consent not being asked, this 
government is unjust toward women ; and since 
taxation without representation is tyranny, 
and women are taxed, yet denied representa- 
tion, this government is tyrannical towards 
women. 

“Legislators of Iowa! Will you see to it that 
justice is meted to us? We ask to be permit- 
ted a voice in the making of the laws by which 
we are judged.” 

When we asked if it would be possible to ob- 
tain a hearing in the morning, we were told 
that it would be impossible to enter the hall, 
so dense was the crowd; and at noon we were 
surprised to hear that by some coup d’etat the 
Convention had swallowed the platform,whole, 
and ’twas too late. But it is not too late for 
the women of Iowa to make their influence 
felt during the coming campaign. Many wo- 
men in the State use the pen with great effect. 


Many more are possessed of the gift of 
tongues. 


Candidates, now asking for the suffrages of 














the people of this State, you that dream of 
“handsome majorities and easy victory,” do 
you wish our services in the columns of our 
journals, in the parlor and at the dinner-table ? 
Then remember us in your campaign speeches 
and thus assist us in educating the people in 
the idea of Woman Suffrage. There are some 
good, pure men in the Democratic party who 
are sufficiently Republican to believe in the 
speedy reduction of the taxes, in the men of 
San Domingo, and in the preéminent claims of 
agriculture, and who also believe that women 
are people, and are capable of a “rational 
choice”; and whenever we can conscientious- 
ly we will be tempted to work for them, unless 
you prove the better man of the two; and we 
women shall insist upon a strict code of morals 
in our candidates. 

You may ignore our power. I could take 
you to a gallant soldier of Indiana who to-day 
looks wistfully toward the seat in Congress 
which he failed to obtain, merely because the 
women of his district withheld their influence- 
A war Democrat, another ex-General, reigns 
in his stead. We have promised to work for 
Woman Suffrage, and we pledge our earnest 
support and influence to all good men who 
will in turn assist us; and we promise a “fear- 
ful letting alone” to those candidates who 
choose to ignore us and our claims, 

Lizzie BoyNTON HARBERT. 

Des Mornes, Iowa. 











Gorrespondence. 


LETTER FROM THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


FRANCONIA, July 16. 
LEAVING BOSTON. 

There were six of us, when we left the city, 
but long before reaching Littleton, we were 
only five. Hawthorne says of the ocean, “Oh 
that I could sail on, and on, forever!” So we 
suppose our friend said of beautiful Plymouth, 
“Oh that I could stay on, and on, over night!” 
However it may be, the train started, and was 
whisking out of sight of the depot, when a 
general cry was raised, “Miss A—— is left.” 
One said, “No, she must be in some back car.” 
The train was searched as with a lighted candle, 
but no Miss A—— was found, so we said, 
“Never mind, she will come nextday.” Real- 
ly it would not be bad to be left anywhere 
among these lovely mountains, that stand like 
holy sentinels, keeping watch through all day- 
light and darkness. The journey to Little- 
ton is up a heavy grade, and as we hear the 
engine puffing and struggling on its way, one 
can but be glad its bones are unconscious of 
the strain upon them. By the permission of 
the kind and polite conductor on this road, 
we were allowed to occupy seats in the bag- 
gage-car, which threw wide open its folding- 
doors on both sides, affording us full view of 
the grand panorama of New Hampshire scen- 
ery. The blue peaks of Kearsarge, Moose- 
hillock, and the bald face of Owl’s Head, the 
dreamy waters of Lake Winnepesaukee, and 
its numerous children lakes, hills and dales, 
valleys and rivers, without number, came and 
went, were far away, then near at hand, as- 
sumed all shapes, and every hue of color, and 
delighted our unwearied vision the entire 
journey. 

Baggage-master, brakemen, and now and 
then the conductor, sat down among us, and 
gave the names and history of mountains and 
places as they were passed. We somewhat 
doubt if these honest men of the mountains 
ever talked over their childhood haunts with 
more interest. Each one seemed determined 
to outdo the other with his recitals. And all 
seemed to enjoy the trip with their novel 
companions, five women. We took notice of 
the piles of Saratoga trunks, that were to be 
carted over the mountains, one of which meas- 
ured four feet from base to summit. One of 
the men wanted to know if it was our proper- 
ty, which was the only insult offered us, But 
this we immediately forgave, and informed 
him we were going to enjoy the mountains 
all the time, just as he had seen us that after- 
noon, and had brought only a very little bag- 
gage, which we pointed out tohim. He looked 
astonished, but said he always wondered what 
the women wanted to carry “them all-fired big 
things for.” 

The whole journey to Littleton is rich in 
varied scenery of mountains and water, and 
would well reward any one the taking, if he 
went no farther. But if he keeps on, he will 
find he has had only a foretaste of the glory 
and sublimity of mountains that the region 
has in store for him. : 

At Littleton everybody forgets his politeness, 
and unfolds his selfish nature by running, 
climbing, and a general scrabbling for the 
top of the stage. “Why in the world don’t 
they make their stages all top?” is a thought 
that enters us. The men, having advantage of 
the women in dress, generally secure the 
places, but this we think they do to show their 
gallantry in giving them up afterwards, which 

we observed they did very willingly, and hung 
themsélves on the back, sides or somewhere. 
Those who are so fortunate as to secure a 
perch on top, behind three pairs of fine horses 
driven by a man who knows how to hold the 
lines, have a rich treat, in the ride to Franco- 











nia. Here one ought to pause a short time to 


see the great mountain picture in the distance, 
and get a little acquainted with it before ap- 
proaching nearer. 

FRANCONIA, 

In the center of the Franconia range, as 
you see it from this village, stands the mighty 
old King Lafayette, second to none but Wash- 
ington. It is cleft from summit to base with 
a deep gorge, rolling inward with soft green 
sides, which are distinctly marked with land 
slides, The afternoon we arrived he had on 
his cap of cloud, and although we did wish he 
would be polite enough to lift it, he persisted 
in keeping it on, and in fact drew it lower 
about his brow, as the sun went down, and 
the whole range of mountain peaks that are 
companions put on their night garments of 
blackness. 

The next morning we went out at four 
o’clock to see the grand unveiling. The mist 
was so dense at first that all we could see was 
a solid bank of fog. How thankful we were 
in this chilly mountain dampness for flannel 
suits, thick boots, and warm mantles to wrap 
about us. 

The sun, though a strong and rapid traveler, 
met a powerful resistance before he pierced 
this vapory mass and revealed his rays. He 
would try to roll the curtain up from the base; 
we would catch a glimpse of the dark moun- 
tain, and think all would soon be rolled off 
into the sky, when as suddenly thie curtain 
would fall. 

Then there would be a clearing in the mid- 
dle, as though it was going to move both 
ways, up and down, but the next instant it 
would slowly close up again. Next the sum- 
mit would heave in sight, with firmness and 
resolution as if to shake its vapory garments 
off at its feet. Thus we watched and waited 
for nearly an hour, when all at once, the sun 
shot across the center of the whole range, and 
lay before us like a flood of golden satin. 

It had got firm hold now and moved up the 
mountain, scattering the darkness, throwing 
off clouds of golden fleece, from the top and 
sides, melting the mist in its warmth, and 
clearing everything before it. There was no 
help for old Lafayette this time; he had to 
show himself, clear to the crown of his head. 
But how surprised we were this morning to 
find new mountains, great bosses and deep 
ravines, that we had not seen before. Lafay- 
ette was higher and broader. Afterwards 
we found that no two sunrises or sunsets pro- 
duced the same effect; that the shadow of a 
cloud would at once obscure a projection of 
the mountain or produce one; that the inten- 
sity of the sunshine would magnify the size 
of the mountains, and that the coloring was 
constantly varying with every changing hue of 
sky and clouds. One night we saw a beauti- 
ful rainbow right across the face of Lafayette. 
This was not produced in the ordinary fash- 
ion of rainbow-making, but by the marvelous 
blending of colors, retlected from the clouds. 
Such a sight may not be witnessed again in a 
thousand years. 

Stopping at a very comfortable private res- 
idence, at moderate prices for board, and use 
of horses, with a most excellent host for guide 
and driver, there is an amount of enjoyment in 
store for us each day, that would take pages 
todescribe. We are getting somewhat familiar 
with these varied mountain pictures, in the 
light and shadow of day and evening, have 
viewed them from every point of elevation in 
this vicinity, even climbing so high as to see 
the king of kings, Mt. Washington. 

A few more days here, and we shall move on, 
and enter within the more immediate pres- 


ence of these mountain monarchs, 
L. 8. H. 








WOMEN AS CIVIL OFFICERS. 


The Solons of our Supreme Court are be- 
ing overwhelmed by precedents (which they 
couldn’t discover) of the election and appoint- 
ment of women to civil offices. One of them is 
the following: In 1737, John Olive and Sarah 
Bly were candidates for the office of sexton in 
the parish of St. Botolph, in the city of London. 
She had 169 male votes and 49 female. He had 
174 male yotes and 22 female, and he was 
sworn iv. The validity of the election com- 
ing on to be determined in the Court of King’s 
Bench, the gentleman contended that all the 
votes for the lady were thrown away, as she 
was disqualified by her sex; and that, at any 
rate, he had a majority of lawful votes, as the 
female votes on both sides must be struck off 
from the poll, a woman being no more enti- 
tled to vote for a sexton than for a member of 
Parliament or for a coroner, which Lord Coke 
declared they could not do. Upon this ques- 
tion Chief Justice Lee, the most distinguish- 
ed of English justices for his devotion to the 
fair sex, declared the following opinion: “I 
am clearly of opinion that a woman may be 
sexton of a parish. Women have held much 
higher offices, and, indeed, almost all the of- 
fices of the kingdom, as Queen, marshal, 
great chamberiain, great constable, champion 
of England, commissioner of sewers, keep- 
er of a —— and returning-officer for mem- 
bers of Parliament. As to the second point, 
it would be strange if a woman may herself 
fill the office and yet be disqualified to vote for 
it. The election of members of Parliament, 
and of coroners, stands on —— grounds, 
No woman has ever sat in Parliament, or 
voted for members of Parliament, and we 
must presume that when the franchise was 
first created it was confined to the male 
sex. There was no reason for such a restric- 
tion respecting the oflice of sexton, whose du- 
ties do not concern the morals of the living, 
but the interment of the dead. The female 
votes being added to the poll, Sarah my has 
the majority; so that she, and not John Olive, 





is now the lawful sexton of the parish.” 


Another instance: Mr. Charles Cowley of 
Lowell, when in England a few years ago, 
found an example of a woman acting as a 
justice of the quorum. He says: “In the 
Booth hall of Gloucester, in the time of Hen- 
ry VIIL, Lady Anne Berkeley once held a 
criminal court as presiding i? ge. She held 
a commission to do so from Henry VIIL, and 
Fosbrooke, the historian of Gloucester, says: 
‘She came and sat on the beneh in the pub- 
lique sesssion-hall, impannelled a jury, received 
evidence, found Nick Poynz and Maurice 
Berkeley, and their followers, guilty of diverse 
riots and disorders, and fined them.’”’—Com- 
monwealth, 
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J. G. LOWERY, 
Chromos, Engravings, 
— AND— 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
Neo, 148 Eliot Street, 


(Between Tremont and Pleasant Sts.) 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly May 27. 


White & Goullaud, 
DEALERS IN MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS 





86 Tremont ‘Street, 
May 27. BOSTON, MASS. tf 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 








Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahaon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,&e. 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
May 6. tf 
W. F. STONE, 
DENTIST, 


No. 25 Winter Street, Boston. 
May 20. © Over Chandler’s, room No. 10. 3m 


AMERICAN STEAM SAFE CO, 


Safe Manufacturers to the U. S. Government, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 








THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 


—AND— 


Bank Vaults and Burglar-Proof Safes,. 
MADE OF WELDED STEEL AND IRON. 
UNEQUALLED FOR SECURITY. 


THE STEAM SAFE COMPANY'S SAFES, al-- 
ways good, are much improved, and 
Are made in the very best manner. 
Are finished in the most approved style. 
Are furnished with the best Dial Locks, 
Are secure in the hottest fire. 
Are free from dampness. 
Are not liable to injury. 
Are inviting in appearance. 
Are every way convenient in use. 
Have never been robbed of a dollar. 
Are adopted by leading capitalists. 
Give the greatest satisfaction. 
Are without an equal in the world. 


Thousands of the Safes made by this company are: 
now in use by leading Capitalists and Business Men, 
and give entire satisfaction. 

No Safe made by this Company was ever broken open 
by Burglars, or failed to protect its contents from Fire. 

The Company uses Unpickable Burglar-Proof Locks, 
and warrant their work, both fire-proof and burglar- 
proof, to give entire satisfaction. 


EXPLANATION. 


The STEAM SAFE has all the securities of ordina- 
ry safes, with the addition of a lining of hermetically 
sealed copper tubes filled with water, which, in case 
of fire, causes steam in the inside of the safe, thus ren-- 
dering it impossible to destroy any papers or other 
valuables inside by any fire that ever did or is ever 
likely to occur. Steam, being practically the best 
carrier of heat known, is made use of to carry the heat 
out of these safes as fast as it may enter them from & 
fire outside; and in this way it saves their contents 
from burning. 


THE STEAM SAFE NEEDED. 


Over 80 safes utterly failed in the great fire in Port- 
land, and in nearly every severe fire, more or less of. 
the ordinary safes are proved utterly worthless. In 
the recent fire in Manchester, N. H., $6000 in bonds 
were destroyed in Mr. Ciark’s safe. Hundreds of safes 
in the fires that occurred throughout the South dur- 
ing the war utterly failed. Similar instances are fre- 
quently occurring, showing the great need of the bet- 
ter security afforded by the Steam Safe. 


Boston, 51 & 53 Sudbury, cor. Bowker St. 
New York, 300 Breadway. 
Baltimore, 131 West Baltimore St. 





May 20. 


Philadelphia, 32 South Fourth 
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